10/15 - SCMF - Heavy fighting continues 
in the Shomali area between Shakar- 
darra & Istalef . The NYCT reported 
that DRA Interior Minister Ghulabzoy 
personally commanded the DRA paramili- 
tary police troops in the action. 

- NYCT - Foreign journalists in Herat 
last week reported that ca. 90% of the 
old town & half the new town were in 
mujahideen hands. 

- IHT - The US will send money & "non- 
lethal" goods to the Afghan Islamic 
Alliance (see p.l8 ). 

- BIA - The first batch of Soviet troops 
left, amid much hoopla, from Shindand 
air base in Herat. The DRA CC said, 
"Revolutionary Afghanistan will never 
forget the epic making & internation- 
alist assistance of the Soviet sol- 
diers. Their names will remain for- 
ever in the memory of the Afghan peo- 
ple." The road between Shindand & 
central Herat has been named "Afghan 
Soviet Friendship Road" in gratitude 
"for the meritorious services of the 
departing Soviet soldiers." 

~ HK Standard - On the Soviet welcome 
of its returning troops: 



MOSCOW: The Soviet 
Union launched an unusual 
media campaign on Mon- 
day lauding rhe soldiers 
who are being withdrawn 
this week from Afghanis- 
tan, a withdrawal disputed 
by America's defence chief. 

The Communist Party's 
Central Committee issued a 
message of.greetmgs to the 
young men in the six regim- 
ents returning home as part 
of the first announced with- 
drawal of troops during the 
almost seven-year war. 

"Risking their lives every' 
day." the messagis said, 
"the internationalist ser- 
vicemen have rescued 
thousands of Afghan chil- 
dren,, old people and 



women from 6loodv repris- * 
als by hired murderers and 
terrorists, have enabled 
children to go to school, 
peasants reap their har- 
vests, and workers operate 
their machines." 

"This heroic feat will re- 
nnain for ever a symbol of 
Soviet- Afghan friendship. " 
it. said. "The soldiers and 
officers, doctors and nurses 
have selflessly done and 
continue doing their duty." 

.Although troops are nor- 
mally rotated home at this 
time of year with never ^ 
word of mention in the 
official press, the message 
was carried by the Tass 
news agency and read on 
nia;htiy teJevision news_. 



10/16 - Evening Outlook - Pakistan's 
President Zia said that the USSR had 
sent 15,000 new troops to Afghanistan 
since Gorbachev's troop reduction an- 
nouncement last July. 
- NYT & LA Times - Pres. Zia may ask 
the US to mount occasional patrols 
in Pakistani airspace with early 
warning aircraft to detect attacks 



coming from Afghanistan. (The US 
planes could not be based in Pakistan.) 
Eventually Pakistan would like to buy 
its own AWACs. 

10/17 - NYT - US Defense Sec'y Wein- 
berger in Islamabad said that" the 
US may provide early warning radar 
planes to Pakistan to help defend 
against incursions from Afghanistan. 

10/18 - BIA - Mawlavi A. Jamil Zarifi 
has been named Minister of Islamic Af- 
faires replacing Mawlavi Abdul Wall 
Hojat who was reassigned. 

10/19 - BIA - A motorized air defense 
regiment left Kabul & was waved off by 
"tens of thousands of Kabul citizens." 
Four Soviet regiments have left so far. 

10/20 - NYCT - On the Iceland meeting: 




- NYT - Najibullah told Western reporters 
in Kabul that his main goal is recon- 
ciliation with Moslem guerrillas & that 
he envisions political parties in the 
future. He said that a reconciliation 
meeting mighL take place "in the next 
few days," but declined to elaborate. 
~ ^CT - A group of demonstrators pro- 
testing Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan disrupted the final session of 
the World Peace Congress in Copenhagen 
yesterday. 12 Afghan refugees & about 
25 Europeans interrupted the closing 
speech. 



Professor Batin Shah Safi, the leader 
of the Afganistan Education Conimittee 
in Peshawar, Pakistan, came in as a 
guest of the independent pence organi- 
zation "No to Nuclear Weapons." He 
spoke at several workshops, voicing his 
opposition to the Soviet occupation and 



the present government in Kabul. 

"Every time I have spoken at this 
conference, I have been interrupted by 
th-=? chairman of the meetings because 
of what I say, or by someone in the 
audience. It has not been easy the past 
few days," said Safi. 
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10/20 - BIA - Two thousand DYOA members 
have been elected people's deputies to 
the local organs of state power in the 
recent elections. 

10/24 - LA Times & NYT - Moh'd Daoud, 
a DRA pilot based at Begram, flew his 
MIG-21 jet to Pakistan & asked for asy- 
lum. His defection was apparently pre- 
arranged as the Yunis Khalis group an- 
nounced his defection before the Paki- 
stanis did. 

10/29 - NYT - Moh'd Ali Samim, the pro- 
vincial Party Secretary in Herat, was 
killed in the Gulran district in the 
northern part of the province by a land 
mine explosion. Another report says 
that at least 30 Soviet soldiers were 
killed in a guerrilla ambush as the 
soldiers were preparing to leave Af- 
ghanistan. 

10/30 - NYT - Attacks on civilians in- 
crease according to an article by 
Steven Weisman: 



ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, Oct. 29 — 
Soviet and Afghan armed forces have 
stepped up bombing of civilian areas in 
Afghanistan, according to Pakistan of- 
ficials and Afghan guerrilla leaders. 

The same sources also asserted that 
there had been an increase in the num- 
ber of aerial incursions into Pakistani 
territory, to more than double the rate 
of last year. 

The Afghan air attacks were said by 
officials to have forced more and more 
refugees to flee to Pakistan, and have 
stirred charges here that the Soviet 
Union is again seeking to intimidate Is- 
lamabad to force it to end its support of 
the six-year-old Afghan insurgency. 

Wave of Bombings 

In a related problem, the Pakistan 
authorities have become increasingly 
concerned about a wave of bombings 
this year in marketplaces, off ices and 
neighborhoods in Pakistan territory 
adjacent to the Afghan border, particu- 
larly in Peshawar, the capital of the 
Northwest Frontier province. 

Officials said more than 30 people 
had died in bomb blasts in the Pesha- 
war area this year, including 6 killed 
and at least 21 wounded at a crowded 
marketplace there on Tuesday. 

"The blasts are turning the North- 
west Frontier into a front-line province 
of a front-line country," a Government 
official said. "It is part of a deliberate 
campaign of subversion by the Afghan 
Government aided and abetted by peo- 
ple in Pakistan who want us to turn our 
backs" on the guerrillas. 

Some Pakistani officials say recent 
events reflect rising pressures on Paki- 
stan from the war, although indications 
are that Pakistanis generally still sup- 
port the guerrilla insurgency against 
the Kabul Government 



The issue of the air incursions had 
created some difficulties with the 
United States because Pakistani lead- 
ers have asked Washington to sell so- 
phisticated electronic surveillance air- 
craft to Pakistan to help it warn itself 
against the attacks. 

The United States Defense Secre- 
tary, Caspar W. Weinberger, said on 
his visit here two weeks ago that Wash- 
ington recognized the need and wanted 
to respond. But Pakistan leaders have 
rejected proposals to have American 
personnel fly Awacs surveillance air- 
craft in Pakistan, fearing this would be 
seen as allowing the United States to 
use Pakistan as a military base. 

According to Pakistan officials, there 
were 650 violations of Pakistan air- 
space by Soviet or Afghan planes this 
year, compared with 251 violations dur- 
ing 1985, However, because many of 
the incursions were deemed minor, the 
number of formal protests lodged with 
the Afghan Government went down 
from 49 last year to 20 this year. 

Meanwhile, inside Afghanistan, the 
increasing air attacks are generally 
seen to have deepened the difficulties 
faced by the Afghan guerrillas, accord- , 
ing to officials, diplomats and insur-^ 
gent commanders themselves, inter- 1 
viewed here and in Peshawar. 

These people say repeated Soviet 
bombings, artillery attacks and other 
operations against civilian populations 
have depopulated whole areas sur- 
rounding Soviet bases, supply centers 
and roads Russians control. 

By all accounts, after a lull in fight- 
ing in many of these areas, battles have 
resumed in Afghanistan this fall, 
particularly in the north. The new bat- 
tles are expected to remain intense 
imtil winter. 



Kabul Factory Symbolizes 
Soviets Stake in Afghanistan 

KABUL, Afghanistan — At a factory in i 
southeast Kabul, a cartoon on the wall 
shows wicked-looking Muslim guerril- 
las using U.S. -made rockets to blow up 
an Afg^ian mosque. 

In the "room of Afghan-Soviet i 
friendship," workers can dip into the 
writings of Lenin in Dari (Afghan Per- 
sian) and inspect posters of the ruling 
Af^ian and Soviet politburos. 

The Jangalak factory, which is 
Afghanistan's largest for the repair of 
vehicles and also makes water pumps 
and textile goods, symbolizes the 
authorities' drive to persuade people 
that the Soviets are their natural friend 
and the guerrillas their natural enemy. ... 

Workers at Jangalak, which was set 

iin ■'v^th 5>nvi'>+ ''ssistance 26 years ago, 
may pray during their hour lunch break, 
and their SVb-day week allows them a 
half-day off Thursdays to prepare Jar 
Friday's weekly religious holiday. 

Factory foreman Saeed Rahman, a 
member of the ruling communist Peo- 
ple's Democratic Party of Af^ianistan, 
said he trained for 11 months in the 
Soviet Union in 1960 and took part in 
demonstrations preceding the over- 
throw of King Mohammad Zsiar Shah in 
1973. 

A 19-year-old worker, Nur Bibi, said 
she is a Muslim believer but would not 
consider wearing the head-to-toe 
Chadri veil in which many women can 
still be seen in central KabuL 

"No one in my family wears a veil," 
she said. 

Omar said his factory employed no 
women before the 1978 Communist 
coup, but there are now 70 on the fac- 
tory floor out of a total staff of 1,200. * • # 

Omar said five Soviet experts work 
at his factory and more than 100 work- 
ers traveled to the Soviet Union this 
year for training. 

"We prefer to send young people but 
we also have to send older workers, 
especially if they need retraining," he 
said. 

Thousands of children have been ^P*^ 
sent to the Soviet Union for schooling, 10 / 20 
and more than 10,000 Afghans are 
studying at Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean universities.. 

Af^ian officials said all schools, fac- 
tories and state institutions have 
Soviet-Afghan "rooms of friendship" 
similar to that at Jangalak, where one 
Russian-language banner reads "Glory 
to the working class of Afghanistan" 
while another proclaims, "Long live the 
great people of the Soviet Union." 
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fraud link 



ISLAMABAD: Afghan leader Naji- 
buUah, signalling a new leadership style 
in Soviet-backed Kabul, has disclosed a 
case of fraud involving members of his 
ruling Communist Party, according to 
the official Radio Kabul. 

Mr NajibuUah, who became the par- 
ty's general-secretary last May, said 
members of the youth wing of the- 
(Communist) People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan (PDPA) have cheated 
the government out of some US$300,000 
this year. 

The radio, monitored in Islamabad, 
quoted Mr NajibuUah as saying the 
youth wing cadres in the Kabul district 
of Deh Sabz Woloswali have pocketed 
wages of non-existent troops whose 
names they sent to authorities and 
claimed their' salaries. 

He said the racket lasted for three 
months this year, but did not reveal the 
number of those involved. 

In a closing speech before the party's 
central committee, Mr NajibuUah said 
the culprits, whom he did not name, 
would be brought to justice and exposed 
before the people. 

In another incident, he said, party 
members had embezzled money ear- 
marked for building a Soviet-Afghan 
friendship hail in Kabul, but again did 
not elaborate, 

Mr Naiibullah's accusations came af- 
ter his sharp remarks against the partv 
on r'hursday when he said corruption 
and nepotism have become widespread 
among cadres. 

He also warned against inter-PDPA 
rivalries, saving party unity was essential 
if "victory in the struggle of the progres- 
sive forces against reactionaries is to be 
achieved. 

"Those who don't agree with this must 
seriously think about their presence in 
the party," he said, adding that party 
unity was the sole path to overcome the 
country's problems. 

Mr NajibuUah, a 39-year-old former 
secret police chief, belongs to the 
PDP.A. S Parcham (banner) faction', 
which has been embroiled in a power 
and ideological struggle with the Khalq 
(people) faction since the party was 
founded m 1964. 

Western diplomats monitoring Afgha- 
nistan from Islamabad say that patching 
up differences between the two factions 
was high on Mr Naiibullah's priorities. 

Sunday Standard, July- 13 
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Afghan rebels march 
on in their holy war 



From DAVID MORGAN 

Peshawar: Some miss the cool 
waters of their mountain 
streams. Some miss their hands 
and feet, blown off by booby- 
traps, butterfly-bombs and land 
mines. Some miss their dead rel- 
atives, their pillaged flocks, 
houses, fields. Some miss the 
keen thrill of killing Soviets in 
righteous jihad — holy war. 

"Offer me a tent a blanket, a 
basket of food and a bag of money 
in Pakistan, or a Kalashnikov as- 
sault rifle in Afghanistan — and 
I will take the Kalashnikov and 
go home," proudly says Zalmay 
Zamarey, a Mamuzai tribesman 
from Kabul whose name means 
"Young Man Strong as a Tiger" 
in Pushtu. 

".4u! Au!" agree his comrades 
excitedly, sitting on rope beds 
called charpoys in the gloom of a 
vegetable shop in the Kacha 
Ghari refugee camp just outside 
Islamabad, Pakistan. 

Of the five million Afghans 
who have fled their country in the 
past eight years, three million re- 
main here, waiting, plotting, buy- 
ing guns, resting, then returning 
to fight. 

Even though Afghans have 
travel documents and can journey 
throughout Pakistan — two mil- 
lion have emigrated to places like 
Iran — the majority hover near 
Peshawar in 300 camps where 
tents flap under sudden sand- 
storms and the temperature soars 
to 110 degrees in July. 

All around them lies the char- 
ity of the world: trucks from Italy 
and West Germany, grain sacks 
labelled "gift of the European 
Community," Red Crescent tu- 
berculosis treatment centres set 
up by Saudi Arabia. 

The United States has donat- 
ed about US$420 million in aid 
since early 1980. During 1984 
and 1985, USS414 million was 
spent helping .4fghan refugees, 
I almost half of it by Pakistan. 
These people cost the world 
US$1.13 million a day. 

The alternative is to let the 
refugees starve. It is an option 
the Pakistanis refuse to contem- 
plate. "They are our Moslem 
brothers," said Ahmed Khan of 
the Peshawar .4fghan Refugees 
Commission. "We are bound by 
God's law to help them. And any- 
way, there is no way for us to 
close our borders to them. The 
frontier is^too long." 

.A.hmed Khan is speaking of 
the 1,500-mile Diirand Line, 
drawn by the British in the late 
l%th century. Now, 10,000 refu- 



gees a month are trudging across 
the Durand Line. 

When the exodus first begun 
in July 1973 in response to inter- 
nal upheavals in Afghanistan, 
only a few hundred refugees 
sought haven in Pakistan. In De- 
cember 1979, when Afghan ruler 
Hafeezullah Amin was murdered 
and Babrak Karmal was in- 
stalled as president by the Sovi- 
ets, the number jumped to 
402,100. By now three million 
Afghans live here and another 
two million in other countries. 

In just over six years, one 
third of Afghanistan's popula- 
tion has fled the country. At the 
Afghan Surgical Hospital, one of 
30 operating in the Peshawar 
area, war victims show their 
wounds like medals. 

They try to give the tradition- 
al greeting, saiaam aleikhum, 
"peace be with you," but in many 
cases they cannot touch their 
foreheads, because their hands 
have been blown off. 

Bearded old men, young stal- 
warts with stubble on their chins, 
children on crutches lie or wan- 
der about the three-storey build- 
ing. Hajan Waz lost his right 
hand defusing a mine just 10 
days after he was married. He 
wants to go back to Afghanistan 
as soon as possible. "I will fight 
to the death," he says. 

Weapons, particularly anti- 
aircraft weapons, remain in short 
supply. Some, like the single- 
shot bolt-action .303 rifle, can be 
easily bought in Pakistan. Gun 
shops abound in Peshawar. 
There is no question that China 
is selling arms to the Mujahe- 
deen, including a simple, highly 
effective type of land mind. 

Most weapons are captured 
Soviet Kalashnikovs. Chinese 
weapons are usually funnelled in 
through Pakistan, and ammuni- 
tion is as easy to buy as groceries. 

The Afghans are brave fight- 
ers, but are only slowly learning 
how to use light anti-tank weap- 
ons, SAM 7's, 12.7mm heavy 
machineguns and 60mm mortars. 
The skies are Soviet. The Muja- 
hedeen have no air force. 

A handful of captured tanks 
are displayed for propaganda 
purposes, but the Mujahedeen do 
not use them. Disorganisation 
and tribal feuds play into the So- 
viets' hands and are skilfully ex- 
ploited by the KHAD, or secret 
police. 

A centralised command does 
not exist. There are three or four 
Mujahedeen leaders, such as 
Amadshah .Massoud, who have 
grabbed headlines. But there is 



as yet no overall commander for 
the resistance. 

Another misconception is 
that a long war of attrition in Af- 
ghanistan will ultimately benefit 
the Soviets. The very opposite 
may be true. 

In taking on .Afghanistan, the 
Soviets have taken on Islam. 
There is some evidence that the 
Afghanistan adventure is desta- 
bilising the Soviet Union's own 
considerable Moslem popula- 
tion: the Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kirghiz 
and Kazakhs, who were deliber- 
ately broken up into small 'h-e- 
publics" under Stalin to avoid a 
dangerous pan-Islamic move- 
ment. 

Potential aid for the .Afghan 
rebels might cosne from Iran, if 
Iran can ever, disentangle itself 
from its war with Iraq. 

There is a certain futility in 
trying to keep Americans inter- 
ested in this atrocious war. The 
Soviets are launching another 
surprise encirclement campaign 
in central .Afghanistan. 

Children in Peshawar hospi- 
tals are nursing stumps of limbs 
blown off by bombs that looked 
like pens, watches, rings, toy 
birds. Others, perhaps as many 
as 15,000, have been forcibly 
shipped off to the Soviet Union 
for indoctrination. 

But the lead item on the May 
26 Voice of America broadcast is 
a feel-goad feature on the 
"Hands Across America" pro- 
ject. 

Afghanistan is dusty, dull, far 

away. 

The journalists and soldiers 
of fortune who used to haunt the 
Pearl Continental Hotel in Pe- 
shawar have gone home. The Ge- 
neva peace talks are stalemated. 

"Our biggest fear is that we 
will be forgotten," said a Profes- 
sor Majrooh in Peshawar. "We 
are fighting for our land, our lib- 
erty, our religion. What is hap- 
pening here is a huge tragedy- 
Yet the world's memory is so 
short. Do not forget us. Please, 
do not forget us." 

Most of the refugees in Pe- 
shawar are old men, women and 
children. Young men escort them 
through the passes over the Dur- 
and Line, then go back to fight. 

Zalmay Zamarey is one of the 
few young men in the Kacha 
Ghari camp. "I am here to rest 
my muscles." he said. "When 
Ramadan is over. I go back. I 
have one son. He will be a good 
fighter some day. I will teach 
him." 

How old is the boy? 
"One," said Zalmay. 



It promises to be a long war. 

SUNDAY MORNING POST, JULY 13 
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From THE MUSLIM 8/13 



War in Afghanistan almost 
over, says U.S. newsmen 



By NUSRAT JAVEED 



ISLAMABAD, Aug. 12: Arthur' 
Bonner, an American journalist 
focusing on A^hanisun for the 
New York TiiAes, has ciaiMed that 
the war was over in Afghanistan as 
'no fkhting spirit is left amongst 
the Aighan people who arc eager 
to see normal life restored in their 
country". He also believed that the 
Russians in Afghanisun had a 
strategy enabling them to win the 
war on their own terms. "Even to- 
morrow they could pull half of , 
their estimated 118,000 soldiers 
back from «A/ahanistan without 
losing any of their objectives in 
consequence." 

Bonner travelled into Afghanis- 
tan, courtesy various rebel groups, 
extensively. Hi* tuy in that 
country comprising at Imtt nine 
m^or trips is accumulated to seven 
months. He could visit 18 out of 29 
provinces of Afghanistan sind 
moved into cities like Kandahar 
and Chazni. 

Thfiu^h fragile looking *nd 
fairly oldish, Bonner proved tenaci- 
ous to bear travels into that rugged 
country mostly done through 
primitive means and under cover. 
His keen sense of observation is 
reflected in two series of articles he 
wrote for KYT; one, discussing 
the Russian morale, and the other 
covering the opium production in 
Afghanisttn-a trade in which he 
believed the Miijahideen were 

actively involved. Rightly, he calls 
himself the 'sole American painting 
a bleak and gloomy picture of the 
war in Afghanistan". 

Bonner narrated panormmic; 
anecdotes to subsuntiate his thesis 
that the Afghan population was 
tired of the seven -v ear-old war. He 
believed that the ill-equvDped, badly 
trained and divided Afghan 
resisunce was mainly responsible 
for such a situation. The Rebeb 
were further isolated because of thei 
'patient {Russian uictics. "Ruana's. 
strstcgic objectivrs" . Bonner said, 
"are well defined.Ai this moment 
they merely want to protect the 
taain cities, ensure smooth supplies 
and break the rebels into the 
smallest possible groups having no 
effective ' links with each other". 
Instead of indiscriminate killirtg as 
alleged by the popular medi£, the 
Russian forces were selective to 
hit the bases of Mvyahtdeen with 
the exclusive purpose of pushing 
them back into the high mounuins. 
Bonner thought that the 
Russians teemed to have convinced 
the m^oritv ir Afghan villages th^t 
Vyou coula keep your weapons, 
adhere to tribal traditions and keep 
prtcusing the Islamic 

oode". The ma^iority of the 
population also tnink that Russ- 
iansonly retaliate if attacked. 



To prove iiis poscion that a 
truce-like under sunding was 
reached between the Russians and 
the ttass of the Aikhan populat 
k)n, Bonner recallea t^o of his 
tr^s to Afghsiiiscan this year. In 
early January he went with a 
-German aaedicai team to Kandahar 
and its adjacent areas. "I traveQed 
For around 1000 miles and did not 
witness even a single combat or 
observed any bomb explosions", he 
«id. 

A month ago^he was in Ghazni. 
one of the 6vf' imporam citKs of 
Afghanisun. ThousH the city is 
reported to be encrcied by various 
rebe] groups posted within 25 
to 30 km radius around the city 
"the life was norma! and all 
buildings were in perfect condition 
without any bomb holes. The cii>'s 
three colleges, school nerwprk and 
^sptcal were functioning nbrmally 
and commerce flowed smoothly 
to and troro the cndrc^mg vxuages." 

He said tlut these two visits 
enablished that the Mujahideen's 
claims regarding -continuation of 
a protracted war In Afghanisun 
were "exaggerated". During 
his visits, however, he "heard of' 
some occasioiui urban guerria 
ubotagc". 

Bonner has observed that the 
Russians were intensifying their 
monitoring around the cities and 
making it more difficult for the 
rebels to penetrate into them. Last 
vear he could go to many places in 
Wo*^ daylight using normal traffic 
and means. Tliis yew. however, he 
was forced to scale ood routes and 
that, too, in the dark. The Russians 
were also concentrating to break 
the resistance while choking their 
supply line. "You don't see them 
usteg tanks these days.lnstead small 
air borne units are_ simultaneously 
engaged in many places in Afghani- 
stan to destroy the Mujahideen's 
mobility and communications." 

Bonner claimed that the Russ- 
ians were using only 20 pe cent of 
their fighting forces iwtioned in 
Afghanistan to combat resisunce. 

He thinks that the gradual in- 
duction of "hard line communists 
in the Afghan army would lead to a 
thoroughly professional A%oan 
officer . corps intensely 

indoctrinated." 

Bonner was verv critical of the 
tactics adoptea by the 
Mujahidcen. "Despite seven years 
- thev failed to evolve a strategy. The 
rate of casualty is very^ high 
amongst ihcm and most of their 
commanders are kiiied in big num- 
bers." He said that Afghan 
resistance, instead of attacking and 
engaging the Russians in perpetual 
and prolonged battles, preter to 
strengthen its sanctuaries high in 



the mounuins. "Mostly they wait 
there for the Russians to attack", 
iae observed. Strategically, JBonner 
believed, the Mdahideen should 
have concentrated in diarupting 
tupplies coming from 
(Soviet Union) into Afghanisun th- 
rough a angle road. "In asny 

places they eould have cnsed 
problems on this route". 

He felt that the resisunce was 
mwfully scared of aerial atucks. 
"The moment they hear something 
flying in the air they run for cover 
and demand that they should be 
euppiied with eophistimed 
weapons against the aer<)planes.'' 
Bonner, however, believes out the 
resisunce could not realbe the 
simple fact that the 'best defence 
against any aerial atuck was not 
the "Stirigers' but trenches." He 
recalled Victtum -where, he »^ 
guerillas protected their crrilan 
population by simply telling them 
'"bow to dig in the group against 
massive American bombing". The 
A^han Muiahideen en ><be 
contrary, expose the nmocmt 
cahriliam to irnneremn 
riaks- ' ^ ./ 

Cartain anitudea adopted hyj^i 
resistance ««re ali«utinf thein 
■from the public too. "Instead of 
brinainK their ow» wppUea . 
S« observed, the "Muj^hideen 
force the villagers •ntouteto supptT 
them with bread and tea. When the 
ctviliui population is wounded 
because of the bombinf pro- 
voked by thdf presence the 
Mujahideeti show no sympathy for 
the innocent civilians. "However, if 
a Muiahid is wounded, he is 
immediately uken to a hospital in 
Pakistan by very costly transport". 

"There was a hospital near 
Shulgara built by the French", he 
said recalling another incident. 



"Around 200 people were coming 
CO that hospital daily. Many 
women, while going to that facility, 
v/ould carry eggs and fruit for the 
female staff of that hospital. But 
the Mujahideen sitting around 
the hospital would snatch these 
things away from women". 

He recalled many occasions 
when the local population in certain 
villages he passed through, showed 
agiution over his and his 
escort's presence in the village and 
.forced them to leave. There were 
places where the local population 
adanuntly refused to cooperate 
with his hosts. 

Bonner did not believe reports 
chat the Afghan rebels were 
supplied with sophisticated 
weapons. "I aw no Stingers' but 
rifles used durinz the Second 
World War", he said-He did not be_- 
^lieve that the resisunce was badly 
equipped as "aupplies coming to 
them were siphoned off. 

**WhY don't" he says, "see this 
snatter from another angle? Maybe 
Washington just boasts that it was 
supplying sophisticated weapons to 
yUtghans to appear tough.. Maybe 
they are bluffing »nd are not 
serious to match their deeds with 

words"? 

Bonner supported all those who 
want that 'Pakisun should directly 
negotiate peace with Kabul in view 
of the poor performance of the 
rebellion to avoid Russian retaliat- 
ion". 

He was not bothered to 
speculate whether the American 
public would tpke his obaovasions 

serkjusly. "Politicians all over the 
world hear what thry want to hear. 
But I don't carc_"i_ . 

He orged PaJ^tani and other 
newsmen to visit Afghanisun and 
see "realities on their own and 
never believe _vn_ their govern- 
ment". 



BAKHTAR comments on- this interview on 8/25 

"The so-called Afghan ntujahideen are iso laced from the peo- 
ple i chey prefer to stay in mountains... Bonner has said 
■'in an interview with the daily .Huslim of Pakistan that he 
had illegally entered Afghanistan along with the Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries who are lodged in Pakistan. (The) 
Muslim quotes Bonner that he had noticed the indignation of 
the local people while they were passing through their vil- 
lages. The people forced them to leave the villages &, in ' ' 
some cases, the villagers refused to render any kind of as- M 
sistance to them. The American journalist has stated that 
the counter-revolutionaries compelled the inhabitants oc 
the villages to provide tood-stuffs for them. Bonner points 
out that the claim of the so-called mujahideen in connection 
with the continuation of durable war is an exaggeration. 
Commenting on his visit to several residential centres in 
the DRA, Bonner says that life is normally going on in those 
localities. The condition of buildings is as usual & with- 
out any traces of bombardment. Schools & hospitals are func- 
tioning as normal & business activicies are going on without 
hindrance. Bonner has stated that Pakistan should embark 
upon direct talks with the DR,\ for the peaceful solution of 
the situation around Afghanistan. 
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Perils of 
covering 
Afghan war 

Tough Soviet line, spy 
network scare off writers 



By Christina Datiwyw 

Special to Th« Chnstan Scienee Momior 

PMhMfWj PskistMi 

"We can take you right to Dr. Najib's 
palace," an Afghan resistance com- 
mander proclaimed, as if he were adver- 
tising a sightseeing tour of the Afghan 
communist leader's residence rather than 
offering to smuggle a Western journalist 
into the heart of Kabul, capital of SoAaet- 
occupied Afghanistan. 

He is unlikely to find many takers. 

Although a hard core of journalists — 
mostly Europ>eans — continues to make 
regular trips into distant comers of Af- 
ghanistan for several months each year, 
many others prefer to report on the war 
from Peshawar, in neighboring Pakistan. 

Apprehension about going into Af- 
ghanistan has grown since the capture of 
French journalist Jacques Abouchar in 
September 1984 and subsequent Soviet 
warnings that any reporter caught Alter- 
ing Afghanistan with the mujahideen (re- 
sistance fighters) would be killed. The 
following year, an American reporter was 
killed when Soviet helicopter gunships 
attacked his jeep in southern Afghani- 
stan. Informed observers believe the Sovi- 
ets were tipped off by Afghan agents 
among the mujahideen in i^kistan. 

Western reporters say that in Afghani- 
stan, even when they are hidden, word of 
their movements travels fast in the small 
border towns. On what wa.<5 supposed to 
be a secret departure, one Amencan said 
mujahideen on the streets here greeted 
him with, "Have a good trip to Jegdelek," 
his desdiiation in Afghanistan. 

The informant network has grown 
since high rewards have been offered by 
the Afghan government for assistance in 
the capture of Westerners. Dominique 
Vergos, a French photographer who has 
spent a total of three years inside Af- 
ghanistan since the war began in 1S79, 
described how rapidly information can 
travel: "I had stayed in one house near 
Herat only for a morning. And three 
hours after I left, regime officials came 
around asking where the Western jour- 
nalist was. We crossed the highway at 
night and stopped in a village beyond. By 
morning six tanks and armored personnel 
carriers had surrounded the village, fol- 
lowed by trucks carr^'ing 500 Afghan 
Army soldiers. The mujahideen fought 
them all day and finally escaped." 

Improved Soviet intelligence and the 
sharp increase in nighttime ambushes on 
resistance caravans have created concern 
— even among the old-timers. "In the old 
days, we could travel wherever we 
wanted in the countryside, often in broad 
daylight," says French photographer 
Pierre Issot-Sargent."But it's definitely 
gotten a lot tougher now." 

At a time when journalists are having 
increasing doubts about going into Af- 
ghanistan, some mtgahideen commanders 
are growing less eager to take them. They 
feel that the Afghan cause has not been 
furthered as they had hoped. 

"Film crews and writers have been 
coming and going for years," one shrugs, 
"but we haven't seen many results — 
either in . bringing our problems to the 




'Mu)ahkle«n' in Afghanistan: fining it 
riskier to taka reporters akMig 

attentu}n of the worid or in getting the 
weapons supply we need." 

fSoensive reporting about guerrilla 
strongholds can often do more harm than 
good. Many observers believe the April 
attack on Jawar, a key guerrilla supply 
base near the Pakistan border, was trig- 
gered in part by a spate of articles pub- 
lished in Eurojpean newspiq)a:s. "Cer- 
tainly ti>e Soviets had that information 
already from infonnants, but ail the pub- 
licity made it a question of prestige for 
them to knock out Jawar," says Peter 
Jouvenal, a British photograpi^. 

There are no permanent newspaper 
correspond^ts or Western news bureaus 
in I^shawar. Most news on the fighting is 
written by the wire services in Islamabad, 
the Pakistani capital, and is largely based 
on reports from Western embassies in 
Kabul. Observers are at times skeptical of 
their accuracy, as the dipkunats have lit- 
tle freedom of movement. 

Resistance reports — the other main 
source used — suffer from exaggerated 
claims of Soviet and Afghan casualties 
and miyahideen victories. Even Western- 
ers who work full time in Peshawar with 
the Afghans on humanitarian aid projects 
find it difficult to obtain an accurate pic- 
ture of events in Afghanistan. 

Many correspondents spend only a few 
weeks in Peshawar and rely on informa- 
tion given by resistance party spokesman 
"They are talking to the talkers, not the 
fighters." one guerrilla complains. "You 
never see all those pobticians and bureau- 
crats at the battlefield. Journalists need 
to go lo the front to see things for them- 
selves." But when reporters do report 
from "Inside," they are often able only to 
catch a glimpse of limited territory. 

One proposed way to reduce the need 
for Westerners to go into Afghanistan 
and to provide more consistent, on-the- 
spot reporting would be to use Afghans. 

Several Western-sponsored projects 
are underway to train Afghan camera- 
men wlio will be stationed in key spots 
throughout the country. There is also talk 
of equipping some of the new reporters 
with electronic transmitters to enable 
them to relay reports to Pakistan 
instantaneously. 



REL AR^IY'S BIG 
S CMP 9/28 

Panjshir Valley: The war in 
Afghanistan is swinging the 
way of the Russians. Two 
years ago, the mere mention 
of the Afghan resistance 
stronghold of the Panjshir 
Valley would strike terror in 
the heart of any young Red 
Army conscript. 

Leonid Vylcou, a Soviet 
deserter now living with the 
Mujahideen, puts it this way: 
"If you discovered your unit 
would be sent up the Panj- 
shir, you wrote home imme- 
diately. It would probably be 
your last chance to say good- 
bye." 

But this year has wit- 
nessed a dramatic change in 
fortunes in the Afghan war of 
attrition. No longeris the Red 
Army facing slow defeat at 
the hands of an elusive, un- 
canny enemy. Outgunned 
and hamstrung by supply 
shortages, the Panjshir's Mu- 
jahideen are unable to move 
effectively against Soviet po- 
sitions in the valley. 

The Red Arnny command 
enjoys the luxury of keeping 
its troops in protected garri- 
sons while the air force turns 
the screws on both guerillas 
and civilians. And unlike 
their leader, Mikhail Gorba- 
chov, who speak s of pulling 
his forces out of Atghanistan, 
the fighter pilots carry in their 
bomb racks a fai- more con- 
vincing statement of Soviet 
intentions. 

The day after Gorba- 
chev's troop withdrawal an- 
nouncement in July, I wit- 
nessed an hour-long raid by a 
flight of Soviet SU-25s. An 
eight-year-old Paiijshiri farm 
boy was killed; eight other 
viUagers were badly wound- 
ed. 

The bombing is part of an 
uncompromising campaign 
to push the Afghan resistance 
- its fighters and civilian sup- 
porters - further into the 
countryside and away firom 
the cities and transport corri- 
dors so vital to the Kremlin's 
strategic interests in the re- 
gion. 

As battle-hardened gueril- 
las like Mohammed Hasham 
learned this year, the Red 
Army has taken a deadly and 
imaginati ve new approach to 
the war. One night last 
March, while Hasham was 
leading 100 men across the 
north-west frontier for the 
summer fighting season, the 
darkness suddenly erupted m 
blistering gunfire and sweep- 
ing searchlights. Hasham and 
his men - experts in the art of 
ambush -*had themselves 
walked into a trap set by Sovi- 
et commandos. 

Three of the Russian bul- 
lets that found Hasham tore a 
painful but harmless path 



PUSH by Arthur Kent 

through his body: smashing 
his ribs, but leaving lungs and 
organs untouched. The 
rounds that struck his right 
arm, however, performed up 
to Soviet ordnance specifica- 
tions. 

"The bullets exploded on 
the bone," Hasham ex- 
plained. 

Hasham had been lucky 
enough to crawl away fi-om 
the ambush and into the rela- 
tive safety of the flood-swol- 
len Kabul river, which swept 
him clear of the Russian 
guns. 

Survival, rather than tak- 
ing the offensive, is more 
than ever before the Mujahi- 
deen's top priority. Even Ha- 
sham's commander, Ahmed 
Shah Massoud - the most ac- 
compiished of resistance 
commanders - has been 
forced into a purely defensive 
posture. 

Aside from the capture 
last month of a remote Af- 
ghan government garrison, 
his crack guerilla fighters 
have been idle for much of 
the past summer. Hunted by 
ground attack planes and 
hemmed in by superior 
ground forces, they have been 
unable to achieve their lea- 
der's prime objective: uniting 
the region's various resis- 
tance groups in a sustained 
drive against the Red Army. 

With his enormous per- 
sonal charisma and his or- 
ganisational skills, Massoud 
has saiv^ed something fi"om 
an otherwise grim season. In 
the nine months since he 
moved into the North from 
his Panjshir Valley strong- 
hold, he has brought far-flung 
Mujahideen parties a few 
steps closer to forming a uni- 
fied military front. 

Now, however, the Sovi- 
ets appear to be placing a 
higher priority on winning 
control of the provinces 
above the Panjshir, the terri- 
tories bordering the Soviet 
Union itself Consequently, 
NIassoud has turned all his ef- 
forts to drawing the northern 
Mujahideen together. 

A stay in one of his camps 
is an exercise in endurance: 
days of bored inactiviy; mo- 
ments of sheer terror as Rus- 
sian jets suddenly howl over- 
head. 

Having thrown the resis- 
tance off balance, and with 
his warplanes and special 
forces striking at will in re- 
mote country areas, Gorba- 
chev can easily afford the 
withdrawal of 7,000 soldiers 
- mainly non-combatant 
support units - by the end of 
the year. 
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INSIDE KANDAHAR CITY 

Kandahar is a city under siege, but iron- 
ically it's the Soviet invaders and Afghan 
army troops who are at the disadvantage. 
Scattered throughout the city are about 
30 army posts — some once schools and 
hotels, all bearing the scars of constant 
battle — to which the Afghan soldiers are 
confined. They also have a large base, 
referred to as the "Firka." in the north of 
the city. An estimated 30,000 Russians 
are concentrated at the airport about 12 
kilometers southeast of the city. 

Soviets only come into the city to re- 
supply the outposts, and then it's in large 
numbers of troops supported by many 
tanks and APCs. At such times the mujahi- 
deen find it expedient to melt away into 
the back streets. 

During the daytime the mujahideen 
control perhaps half of the city, such as the 
bazaar areas I visited, and it's not normal 
for government patrols to work that area. 
Elsewhere Afghan army forces hold great- 
er sway, and periodically enter the bazaars 
to round up conscripts for the army. 1 was 
told the official age is 19-39 years but the 
army will snatch boys as young as 15. You 
rarely see young men in the bazaars, just 
the elderly. 

At night the city becomes mujahideen 
turf. Every night I was there the sky was 
illuminated with tracer indicating an attack 
on some post. 



Though somewhere in the city the 
sounds of shooting could always be heard 
during my visits, on the surface the situa- 
tion appeared quite normal. Chemists and 
barbershops were open for business, and 
you could buy fresh bread, meat and 
yogurt: children ran and played ball 
among the fat-tailed sheep tethered for 
sale; men with push carts hawked vege- 
tables and fruit: and men lounged in tea 
shops sipping glasses of sweet tea while 
others smoked hashish. (Although drugs 
are readily available here 1 never once saw 
any muj using them. ^'Hasish haram!" — 
forbidden — they said.) 

Mercedes-Benz buses — I saw one with 
the logo "Harry Tyrol Tours" — trundle 
the streets providing local and provincial 
services. There is a twice-weekly bus from 
Kandahar to both Kabul and Herat, and 
the 385-kilometer trip to Kabul costs 
about 200 Afghanis (about U.S. $1.70). 
Only children and the aged travel, howev- 
er, because young men face the danger of 
conscription. 

In January 1985 Babrak Kannal re- 
portedly announced that military service 
would be reduced from three years to two, 
but this did not impress any Afghans. 
They dismiss Radio Kabul as all lies — 
"Communists tell lies . . . always lies!" — 
and the mention of Babrak Karmal's 
name would invariably be accompanied 
by a contemptuous spit against the wall. 

There is no postal service in Kandahar 
except for military use. You also won't 
find electricity or cinemas — the mujahi- 



deen have cut the fonner and banned the 
latter. The muj also control the prices of all 
foodstuffs and other essentials, with mar- 
ginal concessions for themselves. For ex- 
ample, 50 kilograms (110 pounds) of 
sugar costs 3,000 Afs (U.S. $25) for the 
public and only 2.600 Afs for the muj. 
Likewise, one kilogram (2.2 pounds) of 
green tea mns 800/640 Afs and one liter 
of petrol 50/40 Afs. 

But it's not all a bed of roses; the harsher 
realities of city life were obvious every time 
you turned a comer, or looked into the 
faces of the people. Most of the shops and 
houses in Kandahar I saw were deserted 
and many reduced to nibble, the result of 
indiscriminate Soviet bombardment. 
Many of the surrounding villages are com- 
pletely destroyed from deliberate Soviet 
attrition bombing. An ex-mayor of Kanda- 
har whom I met estimated 
the present city population 
at no more than 10,000 - 
20,000, down from a pre- 
vious high of 150,000 in 
his time. The people have 
simply fled to Pakistan as 
refugees. 

Jake Borders 



SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 9/86 




Gun emplacement for a 12.7mm DShK HMG in the 
vineyards of Kandahar Province. Numerous foxholes and 
tunnels blend in with the natural cover. 
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KABUL - CITY IN SIEGE by Tom Heneghan 
in the SCMP of 9/19: 



AFGHAN Commu- 
nist Party leader 
Najibullah and his 
Muslim rebel enemies have 
unwittingly teamed up to 
keep the bustling capital 
city of Kabul on edge all 
summer. 

The former secret police 
chief, suddenly installed as 
party boss last May, is dis- 
missing corrupt officials and 
shaking up cozy bureaucracies 
with biunt demands for "Ac- 
tion, action, action." 

What the city has been get- 
ting, though, is rockets, rockets, 
rockets as guerillas hammer 
away at Soviet and Afghan army 
bases on the edges of the capital 
after the 10 pm curfew. 

If Kabul residents don't hear 
the rockets slamming in, there 
are always the army's outgoing 
artillery booms or the whoosh 
and flash of its BM-21 multiple 
rocket launchers to remind them 
the seven-year-long war is near. 

The tough talk and noisy 
nights mark a change for Kabul, 
which had become used to the 
blander style of former party 
chief Babrak Karmal and en- 
joyed relative peace last winter. 

The night cairn should return 
later this year mth the freezing 
cold that drives away all but the 
most dedicated foes of Kabul's 
Communist Government and 
the 115,000 Soviet troops sta- 
tioned there since 1 979 to defend 
it. 

But the party, clearly inspired 
by Kremlin leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev's efficiency dnve, is 
launching longer-term changes 
whose turns Western diplomats 
say still cannot be predicted. 

Najibullih. a burlv man ii^^t 

turned 40 whom Kabulis have 
nicknamed ''The Ox," has side- 
tracked some political rivals ana 
warned four cabmet mmisters 
they could lose their jobs if they 
fail to pass muster at new corpo- 
rate-style quarterly reviews. 

Without announcing it, he 
has taken over as commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces in vi- 
olation of the constitution, party 
officials confirm. 

In speeches and tightly guard- 
ed "Meet the people" tours in, 
and outside the capital, he has 
broached formerly taboo sub- 
jects like corruption, misuse of 
Soviet aid and army desertion. 

While the pace seems to be 
fast, the new leader has been 
wary of ahenating the old guard, 

which organised protests in Ka- 
bul after Karmal, aged 57, was 
pushed aside on May 4. 

Karmal, still the country's 
figurehead president, has en- 



joyea a renaissance of support 
from party moderates who now 
see him as more of an Afghan na- 
tionalist than is his clearly pro- 
Soviet replacement. Western 
diplomats said. 

"Najibullah has avoided 
many of the formal things a new 
boss would do," one envoy ob- 
served, "like puling the party. 

"But he has been doing all the 
power things like taking over as 
commander-in-chief and ex- 
panding the central committee to 
stack it in his favour. 

"We are waiting to see wheth- 
er he'll pui^e the party at the next 
plenum or have to live with the 
Karmal faction for some time to 
come." The lively trading city 
shows signs of the confusion. 

Large heroic-style murals of 
Karmal still cover walls in the 
centre while ptcttrres- of 
Najibullah dominate party sou- 



Karmal's photograph is gone 
from many places where it used 
to hang but the new leader's face" 
has not replaced it 

"It would confuse the people 
too much if we changed 
suddenly," said party spokes- 
man Zia Aziz. "Offices have 
been told to put up posters of the 
whole Politburo but few have 

yet." 

Everv few days, soldiers 
comb Kabul streets looking for 
draft dodgers to press into the 
shakv army Najibullah wants to 
build up. Residents report seeing 
teenagers torn firom family cars 
or pulled off buses to be drafted. 

The army, whose strength 
chief of general staff Lieutenant- 
General Shahnawaz Tanai re- 
fused to reveal, may be up to 
55 000 now after dropping to half 
its pre-war level of 80,000, the 
diplomats said. 

But envoys who saw troops 
lounging at Kabul's golf course 
rather than attack rebels in near- 
by Paghman this month say they 
doubt the army's fighting spirit 
has grown with its numbers. 

Judging by the large fleets of 
helicopters and military vehicles 
rushing out there, diplomats said 
this summer's battles around 
Paghman were some of the clos- 
est and toughest in years. 

But city residents, long used 
to the constant drone of aircraft 
overhead, go about their busi- 
ness during the day and ignore 
the conflict unless they or rela- 
tives live near it. 

The nighttime curfew starts 
with the rumbling of armoured 
personnel carriers taking up 
guard positions and the barking 
of stray dogs frightened when un- 
usually large patrols pass by. 

Troops fire tracer bullets or 
sets of up to 12 parachute flares 
that seem to hang forever in the 
aighl sky casting arx eerie orange 
glow on suspected rebel hiding 
spots below. 




A concerned young man watches as an Afghan soldier checks his 
papers to see whether he is exempt from military service. 



While many rockets can be 
heard only in the districts where 
they land, the return aniller>' fire 
from Soviet bases wakes sleeping 
residents and rattles windows all 
across Kabul. 

A rocket hit the Polish Em- 
bassy with a bang last month. 

Even louder, some envoys 
said, was the ambassador's wife 
complaining she was fed up with 
Kabul and wanted to go home. 

Nobody missed the August 
26 fireball that billowed about 
1,000 feet into the midnight sky 
as a large Afghan army arms de- 
pot blew up in a mysterious five- 
hour chain of blasts. 

Showing the new "take 
charge" style. Najibullah and 
other leaders rushed to the scene 
to oversee what witnesses said 
was a rather chaotic evacuation 
of thousands of nearby residents. 

Officials said a short circuit 
caused the fires while the diplo- 
mats credited the rebels with di- 
rect rocket hits. 

Rumours then bounced 
around like the sounds of stray 
gunfire that echo off the sur- 
rounding hills at night until a vis- 
itor can no longer pinpoint them. 

An oflfice worker living near 
the destroyed arms depot said 
Kabulis felt worried but helpless 
about the war they tried to forget. 
"If the Mu'ahideen (Muslim 
warr ' don't sleep, I can't 
sleep." 

He had a simple way of judg- 
ing Afghan leaders before and af- 



ter the 1978 communist coup: 
"King Zaher Shah was good - no 
rockets. Mohammad Daoud was 
good - no rockets. But Karmal? 
Najibullah? rockets, rockets, 
rockets..." 

Meanwhile, north of the Hin- 
du Kush, beyond the mountains 
that loom over most of Afghani- 
stan, the flat plains favour 
Kabul's Communist Govern- 
ment in its war against Muslim 
guerillas. 

The treeless steppes give off 
rising columns of dust with every 
passing caravan, tipping off pa- 
trols in sleepy towns like Mazar- 
i-Sharif and making it hard to 
move anywhere unnoticed. 

The Soviet Union is only a 
short flight away in the MI-24 he- 
licopter gunships ideal for at- 
tacking rebel convoys, nearer 
still in the MiG and Sukhoi fight- 
er jets that can streak south from 
central Asian airbases to strike at 
guerilla hideouts. 

The "Mu.jahideeu" are 40 
days march away from the guns 
and money that Western, Chi- 
nese and Muslim agents supply 
their parties in the Pakistani city 
of Peshawar. 

Army commandos patrol 
rebels' donkey trails through the 
mountains as never before. 

After years of often heavy 
fightinfe, the Soviet and Afghan 
armies appear to have gained the 
upper hand over the strategic 
northern plains. 

- Renter. 
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BATTLE ZONE GOLFERS SCMP 9/22 



From a Correspondent in Kabul 

KABUL'S scruffy golf 
course, stuck between an 
Afghan army base and a 
mountain resort crawling 
with Muslim rebels, must 
have more hazards than 
any other links in the 
world. 

The parched fairways are 
pocked and rutted from 
guerilla rockets, Soviet tanks 
and other trespassers who 
stray this way without the 
shghtest idea of proper coun- 
try club etiquette. 

Concentrating on that 
birdie putt can be murder 
when helicopter gunships, 
fighter jets and artillery shells 
whiz overhead on their way 
to strike rebel hideouts. 

The word "bunker" takes 
on a new meaning when play- 
ers scan the fairways for sand 
traps but spot only the forti- 
fied army posts on the sur- 
rounding hilltops, their artil- 
lery ready to fire away. 

It quickly dawns on even 
the rustiest weekend duffer 
that his slice, the disused 
trout farms behind the first 
green or that dogleg on the 
sixth may be the least of his 
problems here. 

Even the cheater's dream 
— a local rule allowing players 
to tee up the ball everywhere 
but on the oiled-sand 
"greens"- fades as the sheep- 
ish player realises he is teeing 
up a wedge shot just a few 
yards fi-om the cup. 

The course, which has 
many more than its regula- 
tion nine holes but f<»w mark- 
ers left to indicate the fair- 
way, is special not for its 
design but for the fact that it 
operates at all. 



Afghanistan is now in its 
seventh year of fighting be- 
tween Kabul's Soviet-backed 
Government and- guerilla 
Mujahideen(Islamic War- 
riors) armed by the West, 
China and Muslim states. 

Some of this summer's 
heaviest fighting has taken 
place nearby, around the for- 
mer royal hill resort of 
Paghman only a few 
kilometres beyond the first 
tee. 



Rebels there fire 122 mm 
rockets at the Afghan army's 
eighth division headquarters 
just down the valley towards 
Kabul and the large Soviet 
base at Khairkhana on the 
city's northern edge. 

Being in Kargha, the fiu-- 
thest area foreigners are al- 
lowed to stray from the 
capital's centre, the course at 
times can seem like theTiat- 
tlefield itself 

At midnight on August 
26, a large arms depot at i 
eighth division headquarters | 
blew sky high, sending up a ' 
fireball 300 metres into the 
air. Rebels said a rocket firom 
Paghman did it. 

The more active two- 
somes and threesomes 
among the club's dozen or so 
members arrived two weeks 
ago to find the course covered 
with Afghan soldiers clearly 
stalling before carrying out an 
order to attack Paghman. 

Any drive off the elevated 
first tee - sliced, hooked or 
straight down the middle - 
had a 50-50 chance of hitting 
a soldier. A good chip on to 
the second green would have 
ricocheted off the squat 
armoured personnel carrier 
parked there. 



About 50 other APCs, 
trucks and jeeps stopped else- 
where on the course. 

"They were waiting for 
late morning, by which time 
the Mujahideen would have 
pulled back into the hills," 
one diplomat said. "The So- 
viet advisers were going 
around trying to galvanise the 
troops, but they were having 
none of it." 

The soldiers should not be 
blamed for failing to 
recognise the fairways as the 
course is so bare of any vege- 
tation that it could drive a 
hungry goat to despair. 

It also has familiar touch- 
es for them like spent 
Kalashnikov automatic rifle 
cartridges and discarded cans 
of Soviet food. 

One caddy trembled when 
a small plastic jar was ap- 
proached. "Dangerous - 
boom-boom," he cried, ges- 
turing that it could be a dis- 
guised anti-personnel mine. 
It wasn't. 

Speaking only Dari (Af- 
ghan Persian), the caddies 
have come up with some 
imaginative ways to commu- 
nicate with the players. 

Cries of "Paghman 
Paghman" with gestures like 
cannons firing at the rebels 
are the compliment for a 
booming drive. 

The club members, all for- 
eign diplomats making the 
most of their hardship post- 
ing, are strictly weekend golf- 
ers since the Government 
will only allow them on the 
course before noon on Fri- 
days, the holiday in the Mus- 
lim week. 

One club member was 
philosophical about it all. 

"Don't forget you can get 
some great roll out here," he 
advised, nearing the par five 
sixth hole. 

-Reuter. 




Afghan army soldiers on parade during a rally to 
support pro-Afghan Pakistani tribesmen in Kabul. 




An Afghan soldier stands guard outside Kabul golf course near an army personnel carrier disabled by Muslim 
rebel attacks. .rq^^^^^ pictures. 
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CONSUMER REPORT FROM KABUL 

by William Eaton in the IHT 9/18 



KABUL; Afghanistan — De- 
spite the Soviet Union's wide- 
spread influence here, seven years 
after the Soviet military occupation 
began, there is no sign of a con- 
trolled economy in Kabul's bus- 
tling bazaars. 

A free market flourishes, as it has 
for centuries in this caravan cross- 
roads, and consumers have their 
choice of some of the best of West- 
em goods. Japanese stereos, Swiss 
watches, Finnish toilet paper, Ger- 
man and Dutch beer, S<x)tch whis- 
ky and American blue jeans can be 
purchased by anyone with enough 
afghanis, the local currency. 

That is in sharp contrast to the 
situation in Moscow, where such 
merchandise is either unavailable 
or constantly in short supply. 

So sophisticated is the bazaar 
that some merchants gladly accept 
foreign currencies. 



Kabul even has a mone]/ bazaar, 
where foreign money is bought and 
sold without regard to the official 
rates fixed by the Bank of .\fghimi- 
stan. At the bazaar, the U.S. dollar 
ranks far above the Soviet ruble in 
desirability. 

Officially, the rate is 56 afghanis 
for one U.S. dollar. At the bazaar, 
though, it is possible to get as many 
as 143 afghanis for a dollar. The 
ruble, valued at $1.40 in Moscow, 
brings only 25 afghanis at the ba- 
zaar. The dual currency system was 
described as "half-legad" by Aman- 
doddin Salyed Amin, deputy chair- 
man of Afghanistan's council of 
ministers. He is in charge of gov- 
ernment relations with business. 

"Somehow, it's accepted by tiis 
government," Mr. Amin said in an 
interview with foreign journalists, 
"If private parties want to import a 
TV set from Japan, they acquire 
foreign currency where they can." 



The abundance of imported lux- 
ury goods seems incongruous in 
Afghanistan, one of the world's 
poorest countries, which has been 
fighting a guerrilla war since 1978. 
The Soviet Union has sent in about 
120,000 troops to deal with the 
• guerrillas, who are being backed 
heavily by U.S. cash and weapons. 

But the war, mostly far from the 
Kabul city limits in recent months, 
does not seem to interfere with the 
lively commerce that begins scoot 
after dawn every day in himdreds 
of small shops. 

Diplomats based in Kabul said 
that the goods on sale in the shops 
are only a small fraction of the 
amount brought into the country. 
Many of the goods imported from 
such coimtries as Japan, West Ger- 
many and Switzerland are prompt- 
ly smuggled out of Afghanistan to 
Pakistan or Iran. 

There is no way to estimate the 
total value of imported consumer 
goods. But an Asian diplomat said 



U.S, Aid to Rebeb in Afghanistan 
Could Weaken Resistance, Critics Say 



that -Xfghanistan buys about $200 
million worth of luxury goods from 
Japan every year. 

Although the profusion of indi-» 
vidual entrepreneurs is hardly con- 
sistent with the Soviet model, try-= 
ing to change the Afghans' deeply 
ingrained trading habits undoubt- 
edly would cause great resentment 
and probably would not work. So 
the Soviet officials look the other 
way — except when they go to the 
bazaars themselves to buy electron- 
ic goods, watches, clothes and other 
items that caimot be found in the 
Soviet Union. 

There is no question that Soviet 
nationals who come to work or live 
in Afghanistan take advantage of 
the bazaar. On a recent flight from 
Kabul to Moscow, most of the So- 
viet passengers had three or four 
large cartons of Afghan purchases. 
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By James Rupert 

Washinpon Post Service 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan — The 

Umted States is launching a "hu- 
manitaiian aid" program for aiiti- 
So'/iet resistance fighters in Af- 
ghanistan that ^onie dipiomats say 
could inadvenenlly weaken the re- 
sistance by fostering corruption 
and luring Afghan guerrillas away 
from the front, 

U.S. officials say the. project is 
unusual because the Agency for In- 
ternational Development will be 
used to send funds to a guerrilla 
movement m a Mrtually ungov- 
emed war zone. 

In the coming weeks, AID will 
provide money and material to the 
fragile alhance of Afghan resis- 
tance parties here who are to dis ■ 
inbute It to the fighting fronts in- 
side Afghanistan. 

The supplies will include "nonlc- 
ihal" goods, such as U.S. military 
surplus boots and sleeping bags, 
and equipment for schools and 
clinics ( Afghanistan 

dominated by the resistance. 

AID wiii not iend Americans 
into Afghanistan and will be un- 
able to direciiy nonitor the dis- 
bursement of its supplies inside the 
country. 

The parties that will channel the 
money are widely viewed by many 
private aid officials as being cor- 
rupt and inefficient. Therefore, 
many observers in Pakistan say 
they fear that the U.S. aid mav 
harm the resistance by enlarging 
party bureaucracies at the expense 
of more effeciive fighting units 
within Afghanistaji. 



Private aid officials and Afghan 
academics in Pakistan say the par- 
ties — whose leaders seldom if ever 
return to Afghanistan — are largei> 
isolated from the figiitmg fronts 
there. They argue that the mone> 
should go directly to commanders 
inside the country. 

Many analysts agreed with a 
Western diplomat who argued that 
"the patterns of Western aid have 
been bureaucratizing the resis- 
tance" and "moving its center of 
gravity from the battlefields to Pe- 
shawar." 

He expressed concern that, with 
American aid encouraging the par- 
ties to build bureaucracies in Paki- 
stan, it will actually draw talented 
and educated Afghans from the 
fronts to more comfortable desk 
jobs. 

"The real resistance is inside." 
said OUvier Roy, a French scholar 
on Afghanistan who has visited the 
country several times during the 
war. "the Americans should work 
to make the fighters less dependent 
on the Peshawar bureaucrats" in- 
stead of more so. 

Officials of the pnvaie. mainly 
European, rehef organizations al- 
ready sending aid into .Afghanistan 
said that AID is ill-suited for what 
one European called "guerrilla- 
style foreign aid." 

"USAID is used to working with 
the bureaucracies of a host govern- 
ment." he said, "but here there are 
no Afghan ministries to work with 
— so they're trying to artificially 
create some." 



U.S. officials said the decision to 
channel the bulk of the aid through 
the fragile alliance of seven resis- 
tance parties was meant partly to 
reinforce the alliance's thin shell of 
unity. But many observers recalled 
a similar attempt by the resis- 
tance's Arab allies to unite several 
of the fundamentahst parties in 
1983, which broke up amid squab- 
bles over how to divide the aid 
money. 

U.S. officials defend their deci- 
sion to work with the alliance, say- 
ing it is the only way to radically 
increase the flow of aid to Afghani- 
stan's devastated civilian popula- 
tion. 

"The potential benefits are so 
great," said an official in Washing- 
ton, "that it is well worth the in- 
vestment" to try to build the alli- 
ance into an effective institution 
for delivering the aid. 

The officials insist that they will 
be wary of corruption, but concede 
that AID will be able to account 
directly for its money only until it 
crosses the Pakistani- Afghan bor- 
der. 

"We do have a problem monitor- 
ing funds inside" Afghanistan, an 
official said. 

The U.S. officials said they are 
encouraged by iheir early work 
with the aUiance's health and edu- 
cation committees, which are work- 
ing on the projects to esiabUsh clin- 
ics and schools. "We've alread- 
seen some positive changes in ihei ' 
ability to work together," one offi- 
cial said. 




1984 



Western diplomats m Islam- 
abad. Pakistan's capital, said ihat 
the Reagan administration wants 
to strengthen the resistance, in 
part, to challenge the Soviet Union 
on the .\fghan issue in political 
forums such as the United Nations. 

IHT 10/15 
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Stephen Rosenfeld writes about the AFGHAN RESISTANCE 
in the Washington Post on 9/19: 



In the barren camps where 3 million Afghans 
grit out exile in Pakistan and in the headquarters 
of the Afghan resistance in the border city of 
Peshawar, fear hangs like the dust in the air: fear 
that the United States is going to let the freedom 
fighters down. 

I saw it, felt it, in a tent in the slag heap of a 
camp called Hawaii, where 40 refugees instantly 
collected to offer two unannounced American 
visitors their heart-rending stories of struggle 
and flight. 

Why do you fight? I asked. 

"Islam." 

What does Islam mean? 

"Jihad," holy war, murmured a boy of 5 as old 
men nodded assent. 

A man in his 20s, not long returned from 
"inside," spoke up: Why does America not send 
Stingers — the antiaircraft missiles that, in the 
Afghan imagination anyway, would let the guer- 
rillas even the odds? 

The same fear of being kept on a short leash, 
of being at the mercy of a great power's larger 
designs, marked the responses The Post's Rick 
Weintraub and I got from officials of three of the 
four "fundamentalist" groups^ in the seven-party 
resistance alliance. Shrewd, tough men, each 
was at pains to say he was no "second Khomei- 
ni." Each feared being discarded in the shuffle of 
a second Reagan-Got bachev summit. 

In a modest but adequate-looking surgical 
hospital in Peshawar that holds some of the few 
guerrillas who have made it back wounded— and 
what grievous wounds — it was impossible not to 
reflect on how vulnerable the resistance is to 
foreign currents over which it has no control. 

It was precisely to take out insurance against 
slippage that the resistance sent a first delega- 
tion to Washington in June. Even the groups 
participating now concede the mission was a 
disaster. It asked more (recognition) than the 
administration would give. It lent itself to the 
Soviet caricature of the resistance as an Ameri- 
can stooge. It split the mujaheddin on the 
sensitive issue of the nature of links with the 
United States. 

It is quickly borne in on a visitor that the 
separate groups are sharp rivals, their tribal and 
ideological differences compounded by their be- 
ing beholden to different Moslem and Arab 
paymasters. Listening to one Afghan complain 
that his group was not getting ink in the Western 
press, I felt that the incredible battlefield valor of 
the resistance is being frittered away in its 
political disarray. 

Americans are uncomfortable with questions 
about our constancy. To the resistance people 
visiting him in Washington, for instance. Presi- 
dent Reagan pledged his "wholehearted commit- 
ment. Your goal is our goal " At its face, this 

is a statement on which the president cannot 
conceivably deliver. The Pakistanis do it better. 
Their help to the resistance is immense, and 
dangerous for them, but quiet; they do not shove 
it in Moscow's face. Indeed, they seem to look 
for occasions to speak positively of Moscow's 
approach to negotiating an end to the war. If a 
deal ever nears on the Reagan watch, the presi- 



dent's way will be the harder for the promises of 
open-ended support he has strewn in his own 
path. 

Actually, I suspect that Afghans already have a 
premonition of what may come. Moscow's 
scorched-earth tactics increasingly force the . ■ 
guerrillas to allot precious cargo capacity to food > 
(even while Moscow feeds peasant-swollen Af-r*^"^' 
ghan cities with American grain). Inhabiting a 
land long the battleground of empires, the 
tribes know about pressure, bribery and hard ""^s- 
concessions. These are their historical ways 
of accommodating to life in a cruel corner of 
the world. They have survived not simply 
by fighting endlessly but by sensing when to 
stop. The "bandits" and "puppets," as the Af- 
ghan sides now call each other, could come to 
that. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has certified that, for Mos- 
cow as well as for everyone else, the war is a 
"bleeding wound." Good, said the Americans, 
the Russians are beginning to hurt; that's what it 
will take for them to bargain their way out. But 
the going is slow. Gorbachev's summer an- 
nouncement of a unilateral drawdown of six 
regiments was presented by him as a good-faith 
gesture that deserved to be matched by the 
guerrillas' sponsors. Washifigtoc did 
not match it and, when it inquired 
what more Moscow had in mind, got 
a dusty answer. Probably only in 
circumstances of political progress 
can an orderly winding down of the 
war proceed. 

Gorbachev suggests a "widened" 
Kabul government "with the partici- 
pation in it of those political forces 
that find themselves beyond the 
country's borders"; this formulation 
excludes the resistance. Reagan 
suggests a negotiation between the 
"warring parties," meaning Mos- 
cow and the resistance; this formu- 
lation excludes the Kabul regime.* 
Stalemate. 

The United Nations keeps Af- 
ghanistan-Pakistan talks going. 
They have come to — stuck on — the 
length of the period of Soviet troop 
withdrawal. Since withdrawal is 
meant to begin at the same time that 
outside support for the resistance 
ends, the question becomes this: How 
long do the departing Russians get to 
clobber a resistance cut off from rein- 
forcements and fresh supplies? The 
current numbers on the tabie (the 
Russians want three or four years, 
the Pakistanis four or so months) 
suggest that neither side is near hard 
choosing. 

For all that, I left South Asia think- 
ing that at some point maneuver and 
exhaustion may yet bring within 
reach an easing of the situation. 
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though perhaps not a settlement in the convention- 
al sense. At that point the United States will have 
to decide whether to continue supporting the 
maximal goals of the Afghan resistance. If the 
United States backs off, cries of betrayal will surely 
resound in our own political debate. Others will 
observe that the criers are ready to fight till the 
last Afghan. 

Here it is worth recalling that the United States, 
seeing no particular strategic menace, had accept- 
ed the coup that brought a communist regime to 
power in Kabul in 1978. It was only the Soviet 
invasion 20 months later that led the American 
government, with little reflection, to up the ante 
and to decide to undo that coup in order to ensure 
that the Afghan government reflects the will of the 
Afghan people. 

To view the carnage inflicted by Soviet inter- 
vention is to be strongly tugged to pledge fidelity 
to the full goals of the resistance. But that is also 
the recipe for endless war and further carnage. 
The Pakistanis, I think, have a more realistic view. 
They say their objective is simply to get the 
Russians out. Unlike the Americans, they do not 
set standards of popular democracy that a succes- 
sor Afghan government must meet. 

Peeling back the Soviet occupation would meet 
the strategic anxieties that arose in this country 
when the Red Army invaded Afghanistan and 
moved Russia one pawn closer to the Persian Gulf. 
True, it would mean letting the Afghans find their 
own way — partly by battle, partly by consulta- 
tion — to a new pattern of self-rule. It would give 
rein to Afghan elem.ents both more leftist and more 
fundamentalist than most Americans would care to 
live next door to. But of course we are not next 
door. The Pakistanis, who are, and who are our 
friends, and who know something about Afghani- 
stan, which we really do not, insist that they simply 
want the Russians out. We should be considering 
the possibilities. 
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From the editors: 



SEERIOUSLY SPEAKING. 



There is good news & bad news. We 
have often complained in this column 
that there has been a dearth of news 
about Afghanistan in the press. 
This time there has been an abundance 
of reportage. The bad news is that 
most of the news is bad. There is 
probably more in this issue than your 
eye can meet; we suggest a magnifying 
glass. We'll hope for more gracious 
spacing in the next issue. 

Aside from what has turned up in 
print, there are, as, usual, lots of 
rumors: i.e., some Islamic leaders 
are negotiating with Najib to ar- 
range some sort of coalition govern- 
ment; the US granted asylum to a 
former Afghan communist official who 
is now fomenting unrest in Queens; 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand is out of a job; 

night letters" are being circulated 
in the US slurring various segments 
of the Afghan community. (We shall 
try to have one for the next issue 
unless this turns out to be an 
intangible riimor.) 

Afghanistan is again on the UN 
General Assembly agenda & a dele- 
gation from the Peshawar-based Is- 
lamic Alliance is in New York to 
lobby for representation in that 
organization. 

The FORL^ will have a booth at the 
Middle East Studies Assn. meeting 
in Boston, November 20-23. We'll 
hope to see some of you there. 

It has been a long time since we 
have received and abstracts. Has 
everyone stopped writing papers? 

We continue to be grateful to all 
of you who send clippings, infor- 
mation, letters, comments, etc. 
Please keep doing it. The deadline 
for the next issue is December 15. 

Mary Ann Siegfried 

Editor Sc Typist 
Len Oppenheim 

Treasurer & Proofreader 



Afghanistan, as a modern nation, was 
born under Cancer - July 18, 1973. 
Astrological, numerical patterns in- 
dicate that far from being demolished, 
Afghanistan will survive, flourish, 
actually become a major power in 1990.. 
Horoscope of nation reveals exterior 
hard, tough as cactus, but inwardly 
sensitive, typical of Moon in Pisces. 

Sidney Omar in the Journal 
Inquirer (Manchester, CT) 

HOW MICE 

In 1983 the Soviets planted numerous 
antipersonnel mines (pressure type) 
around their positions & on strategic 
mountain peaks in the Panjshir Valley. 
In the spring of 1984, Mujahideen 
started to cl ear these minefields. 
They were surprised when they saw 
that a large number of pressure mines 
had already been defused. Mice had 
eaten the plastic covers which make the 
mines waterproof. Once the cover is 
destroyed, water can destroy the mine. 
In a country where its mice are re- 
sisting the invaders, Soviets cannot 
dream of victory. 

AFGHAN NEWS (Jami'at) 
Vol. II, #20, 19/15/86 



PRESSING PROBLEM^: 

Afghan refugees, working from Paki- 
stan as the Af^an News Service, could 
begin generating and distributing news 
dispatches abroad by mid-March 
under a controversial program fi- 
nanced by Congress through the Untted 
States Information Agency. 

The Hearst Corporation, which was 
to help set up distribution for the Af- 
ghan news organization, will not be as- 
sociated with the project after Dec. 31, 
when a $310,000 grant it received from 
the agency expires. 

The announcement last summer that 
the Government would pay for journal- i 
istic training for Afghan refugees and 
create the news service prompted both 
outspoken criticism and enthusiastic 
support among news organizations. 

Supporters hailed the move as an an- 
tidote to Soviet propaganda, and critics 
said that the Government, Hearst and 
Boston University, which was awarded 
$180,000 to train the Afghans in journal- 
ism, were embarking on their own 
propaganda effort. j 

Hearst Metrotone News, the division 
of Hearst involved with the Afghan 



project, decided hot to remain associ- 
ated with it although- only about 
$100,000 of the grant money had been 
spent and the distribution mechanism 
remained unfinished. Long negotia- 
tiOTis to secure the cooperation of the 
Pakistani Government delayed the 
pr oject 

Charles E. Shutt, general manager oi 
Metrotone, said that the company 
would provide detailed plans for the 
distribution but did not offer to com- 
plete the original proposal because of 
other commitments. Asked if the con- 
troversy had colored Hearst's decision, 
Mr. Shutt said he would "rather not 
comment" 

The agency is considering other or- 
ganizations to replace Metrotone. 

About 20 Afghan refugees are to be 
trained in print journalism and photog- 
raphy, and 10 others would be given 
small video cameras and taught video 
reporting techniques. Emphasis will be 
on short news items distributed in Eu- 
rope and in developing countries, but 
I not in the United States. 

NYT 11/3 
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Kremlin trying to cut 
cost of Afghan war 



KABUL. Sept. '28: The Soviet 
Union IS trying to cut the cost of its 
long war in Afghanistan by making 
Kabul's embattled regime work 
harder for the aid it receives. Soviet 
and Western diplomats here say 

EJeveiopmem aid, an integral part 
of the Kremlin's overall strategy in 
Afghanistan, no longer comes with 
no strings attached as it did follow- 
ing Kabul's 1978 Communist coup, 
the Soviet aid experts told Reuters. 

Many officially non-miiitary 
projects such as road repairs actu- 
ally support t.he war effon while 
others like boosting natural gas ex- 
ports northwards are needed to help 
Kabul pay off its mounting debts to 
Moscow, the Western Jiplomats 
said. 

The Kremlin is also gradually cut- 
ting off Kabul's hard currency earn- , 
ings by taking larger amounts of us 
prized fruits, carpets- and Persian 
lamb pelts in annual baner deals for 
Soviet exports, according to Asian 
businessmen trading here. 

-This country is slowly going mto 
hock to the Soviets and it will have 
to sell them its best export items for 
years to get out." one Western en- 
voy commented. 

Moscow's a;mal costs in Af- 
ghanistan, where it has kept about 
1 1 5,000 soldiers since 1 979 heipmg 
Kabul fight .Mujahideen are a state 
secret 

The U.S. Government estimates 
the Kremlin .spends about three bil- 
lion ooilars a year fighting m .\f- 
ghanistan and has given about 800 
million dollars m aid so !ar. 

'u S. .ind cthei vVestim envoyv 
hsrs consider the oificiai deveiop- 
nnen; aid figure oi ;j1 million dol- 
lars for i9S6 misleading since it 
indirectly covers military items as 
weil. 

Whatever the figures are. they 
say, Kabul clearly cannot pav to 
maintain its shaky army and keep 
up Its "hearts and minds" campaign 
of improved housing and social serv- 
ices in the cities. 

NajibuUah. the former secret- 
police chief who took over as Com- 
munist party leader four months 
ago. mentioned the squeea on 
Kabul's pocketbook in a speech In 
Mazar 1 Sharif last June. 
GAS INCOME 

"The Soviet don't leave enough 
gas for us." Najibuilah compiam^d. 
noting .Moscow took 2.4 oiilion of 
over 2.6 billion cubic metres 
produced in the gasfieids bordenng 
Soviet Central Am. 

.■\fghan statistics say Moscow 
pays 300 million dollars a year for 
this gas. but the whole sum is appar- 
ently swallowed up by Kabul's debt 
repayments. 

Mr. Savely Gendetaian, Deputy 
Economic Counsellor at Moscow's 
heavily guarded embassy here, tola 
Reuters Soviet aid would more than 
double during the Afghan five-year 
plan that began in March. 
DEBTS TO MOSCOW 

But about 85 per cent of it was 
on a loan basis now, he said, mean- 
ing Kabul was building up long-term 
debts to Moscow. 

"For two or three years after the 
( 1 978) revolution, the scale of grant 
aid was very big," he said. "But that 
has been reduced and now most aid 
is commercial. 

" Afghanistan's debt is increasing. 
But we have no problem with repay- 
ment because they have the gas." 



"It's the only way they have to re- 
pay Soviet credits." 

the largest chunk of Moscow's 
aid over the next five years will go 
towards boosting the output of the 
natural gas Kabul pipes northwards, 
said Mr. Gendetaian without giviiig 
any figures. 

COPPER MINE 

.\nother project Moscow is de- 
veloping IS the 500 million dollar Ai- 
nak copper mine in the Logar 
Valley, ar area south of Kabul 
where Communist troops have tried 
several times this summer to flush 
stubborn Mujahideen out of their 
hideouts. 

Several northern cities now 
receive Soviet eleaicity— although 
not for free as some officials inter- 
viewed in Mazar-i-Sharif believed— 
and Kabul will soon be added to the 
list. 

Repairs to strategic roads cnumed 
up by tank tracks, mines and anmy- 
esconed truck convoys rank high 
among Soviet goals. 

.Moscow is now footmg the_bill for 
improvements to the Salang i unnel. 
the vital 1.6 mile tunnel it dug 
through the rugged Hindu Kush 
mountains north of Kabul 22 years 
ago. 

k IS expanding the port town of 
Heiraion, at the Afghan end of a 
near bridge iinlung the two countnes 
over the .\mu Darya (river), and wUl 
repair on credit the Saiang Highway 
that acts as Kabul's umbilical cord 
to the Soviet Union. 

■"The road from He<raton to 
Kabul has been badly damaged, 
both by the counter revolutionaries 
and by the heavy traffic on it." Mr. 
Gendelraan commented. 

Western analysts have iong as- 
sumed Moscow delivered many 
foodstuffs and other goods to Kabul 
for free to stave off potentially em- 
barrassing shortages in the capital. 
Mr. Gendelman said this was only 
partly true but gave no details, 

WHEAT & SUGAR 

.Afghan statistics ^ay Kabul is 
paying commercial rates for its im- 
ports of Soviet wheat, due to triple 
this year to 160.000 tonnes, and for 
its doubled purchases of Soviet 
sugar. 

Shopkeepers in Shar-i-Nau, a 
Kabul residential distnct. complain 
business is down since Soviet soldi- 
ers and advisers replaced freer- 
spending Western tourists. 

"They don't have much money 
because they are paid in coupons 
they use in their own stores", one 
jeweller said of the Russians who 
shop in Shar-i-Nau under armed 
guard. 

"They buy some jeans and furs— 
but no gold, no carpets." he said. 

Kabul will get about 80 per cent 
of its 149 million dollar foreign aid 
budget from Moscow this year, 15 
per cent from other Communist 
States and the rest from the United 
Nations. 

Despite its heavy involvement, 
the Soviet Umon will not pay the 20 
million dollars Kabul ,needs to com- 
plete non-Communist iid projects 
left unfinished when Siviet troops 
amved here. Mi. Gendelman said. 

"We do not want to do it for po- 
litical reasons." he stattid. "U is not 
right to cut off aid projects The 
Western countries ^nd the United 
Nations must finish them."— Reuier 
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While Failing to Win Afghanistan, 
Soviets Achieve Success in North 



MAZAR-E-SHARIF, Afghanistan — 
.iuiyone visitingthisdty of 110.000 peo- 
ple in northern Afghanistan could get 
the impression that the f oviet Union 
has already won the war against the 

The calm here contrasts sharply 
with the situation in major cities farther 
south — including Katnil, the capital, 
where residente are daily reminded 
there is a war on. 

Flat plains north of the Hinduitush 
Mountains that loom over most of the 
country have favored the Soviets and 
the government they installed in Kabul 
in the war against the Muslim resist- 
ance. 

The treeless steppes give off rising 
columns of dust with every passing 
caravan, tipping off patrols in sleepy 
ades like Mazar-e-Sharii and making it 
hard to move anywhere unnotKed. 

The Soviet Umon is only a short 
flight away in its MI-24 helicopter gun- 
ships ideal for attacking Mu^aiadeen 
convoys, and nearer still in the MiG and 
Sukhoi fighter jets that can streak south 
from central Asian airbases to hit guer- 
rilla hkieouts. 

At the same dme. the MuiaJudem 
are 40 days' march away from the guns 
and money they can get through their 
party offices in Peshawar. Pakistaiu 

Mazar-«-Sharif is already hooked up 
to die Soviet electric power grid. 

After years of often heavy fighting 
— and the deatKin a land mine explosion 
of local guerrilla commander Zabiullah in 
late 1984 — the Soviet and Afghan 
armies appear to have succeeded in 
pacifying this area in the strategy 
nortliem plains. 



machi." Muslim anQ-communists who 
were the spiritual grandfathers of the 
Mt^ahedetn. were crushed. 

In Jauzjan province to tiie west 
meanwhile, Muiahedten ijnder com- 
mander Abdul Qudoos occaswnaUy 
manage to cut ±e heavily guarded pipe- 
line that takes natural gas from the vital 
Jarquduq fieW to the Soviet Union. 

.A. commander from the province this 
summer made his first visit to Pakistan 
since die war began, looking for more 
powerfiil weapons to hit the pipeline. 

Western dipkMiau based in Kabul 
saydiatMohammadShahMassoud, the 
famed gueiriila commander of the Panj- 
shir Valley in the Hindukush. has moved 
north to uiBte resistance forces for a 
renewed anti-Soviet campaign in this 
area. 
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A Year of In-Fighting 
Mohammed .\nwar, who fought 
under Zabiullah for 5 years but defected 
to the government forces following his j 
leader's deadi. said the killing sparited | 
off a year of confusion and fighting ! 
Muong rival guerrilla groups. 

The Turkmen. Uzbek and Tajik peo- 
ples of the northern plains have, how- 
ever, not been entirely subjugated by 
die Soviets. .According to Muiakedeat 
sources, while Soviet and Kabul gov- 
ernment troops generally take a low 
profile in this area, in neighboring Kun- 
du2 province diey firequentiy shoot up 
villages to intimidate the peasants. 

Security in the north is vital both for 
Kabul, whkhneeds the area's farmlands 
and natural gas, and for Soviet leaders 
vary of Islamic fundamentalism 
crossing their southern borders. 

The same Turkmen. Uzbek and Tajik 
i>eople live on both sides of the border 
Many tamilit here fled die Bolsheviks 
in the whv n Enver Pashas 'Bas- 



Islam a Threat to Moscow 

.A major revival of Isiairac resistance 
here would likely be viewed by Moscow 
as a potential threat to die Soviet cen- 
tral Asian republka across ttie border, 
where underground Sufi groups have 
kept Islam alive despite the Kremlin's 
efforts to impose its "scientific" athe- 
ism. 

During a 3-day visit to VUuar-e^ 
Sharif, a town built around the rich 
blue-tiled mausoleum where Afghans 
believe Islam's AU is buried, security 
seemed rather light.^ 

In contrast to mora threatened 
areas like Kabul or Jalalabad in the east, 
the airport has almost no defenses to 
guard a dozen parked MiG-21 fighters 
and 12 more trainer jets. 

Aircraft fly in normally, radier than 
in die tight corkscrew descents needed 
in other cities to avoid rebel and-aircraft 
missiles. 

Not many soWiers can be seen on 
the streets. 

'vVhile Mazar-e-Sharif appeared to be 
calm during the summer, Kabul was 
kept constanUy on edge, bodi by die 
MujahedteH arid by communist chief 
Najibuilah. 

The foimer secret poUce chief, sud- 
denly instaited as party leader in May, 
1 has dismissed corrupt officials ana 
shaken up cosy bureaucracies with 
bhmt demands for "action, action, 
action." 

What Kabul has been getting, 
though, is rockets, rockets and more 
rockets as Mujahedten hammered 
avray at Soviet and Afghan army bases 
on the edge of the capital after the 10 
p.m. curie w. 

If Kabul's residents did not hear die 
rxxdcets slairitning in, there was always 
the army's outgoing artillery booms or 
die whoosh and flash of its BM-21 mul- 
tiple rncket launchers to remind them 



that the 7-year-old war was near. 

The tough talk from Najibuilah and 
the noisy nights marked a change for 
KabuL which had become used to the 
blander style of former party chief Bab- 
r^ Karmal and enjoyed relative calm 
last winter. 

Najibuilah. a buriy man just turned 
40 whom Kabuiis have nicknamed "fhe 
Ox," has sidetracked some political 
rivals and warned four Cabinet minis- 
ters they could lose dieir jobs if they 
failed to pass muster at new corporate- 
style quarteriy reviews. 

Although — clearty inspired by 
Kremlin leader Mikhail Gorbachev's 
efficienpy drive — Najibuilah has 
broached formeriy taboo subjects such 
as corruption, misuse of Soviet akl and 
army desertions, he has be«i wary of 
alienating the old guard. 

As a result of Najibullah's deter- 
mined efforts to buiW up the army. 
Western dipkimats now balieve troop 
strength may have increased from 
about 40,000 to fell over 50.000. 
Every few days, sokiiers comb Kabul 
streets looking for (irait dodgers to 
press into the army, and residents 
report seeing teenagers torn from fam- 
ily cars or pulled off buses for con- 
scription. 

But envoys who saw troops lounging 
at Kabul's golf course .-at-her dian 
attacking Mujahedeen Ji nearby Pagh- 
man during September say Uiey doubt 
diat the army's fighting spirit has grown 
with Its numbers. 



Summer's Battles Among Worst 

Nevertheless, judging by the large 
fleets of heiKopters and military vehi- 
cles rushing out to die Paghman nroun- 
i tains firom where the resistance fires its 
j rockets, diplomats said this summer's 
I battles diere were some of the ckisest 
and toughest in years. 

The nighttime curfew starts with the 
nimbling of armored personnel carriers 
taking up positions and the barking of 
stray dogs frightened by large army 
patrols. Troops fire tracer bullets or 
sets of up to 12 paradiute flares that 
seem tf> hang forever in the night sky, 
casdng an eerie orange cloud over parts 
of the dty. 

While many Mujahedeen rockets can 
be heard only in die distncts where they 
land, the return artillery we from Soviet 
\ bases wakes sleentng residents and rat ■ 
I des 'windows ail „cros3 K-i.huL 

Nobody missed die r.jg. 26 fireball 
diat biltowed about .3i00 meters into die 
midnight sky as a large arms depot of 
the .Afghan army olew up in a mysteri- 
ous 5-hour chain of expkaions. Dipk>- 
mats believe it was caused by 
MutakidttH rocket fire. 

An office worker living near die 
destroyed arms depot saki Kabuiis felt 
womed but helpless about the war diey 
(ry to forget: "If die Mujaiudttn don't 
sleep, I can't sleep." 

from Combined Dispatches 
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Alliance of Mujahids 
reject elections plan 



PESHAWAR, Oct. 14: The 
seven-party Alliance of Afghan 
Mujahideen have outrightly reject- 
ed the suggestion of their participa- 
tion in what they term, so-called 
elections and thereby in a regime 
run under the dictates of the Soviet 
Union. The AUiance stands for a set- 
tlement based on four-point resolu- 
tions passed by the United Nations 
and Islamic Conference by over- 
whelming votes. 

Addressing a hurriedly called 
Press conference which was 
represented by four out of seven 
component party heads. Prof. Sib- 
ghatuUah Mujaddidi, the current 
spokesman of the Alliance, admit- 
ted that there had some coldnes? 
drifted in the Alliance's ranks fol- 
lowing the U.S. tour of four party 
heads and meeting with President 
Reagan. But he hoped for the great- 
er cause for which we stand, our 
brethren would sort out their differ- 
ences within the Miance's platform. 

He condemned what he cailec the 
unpractical and intended to serve 



the Soviet colonial interests the 
plans to resettle people from the 
eastern border zone (bordering with 
Pakistan) to the western side of the 
country. Any attempt in this direc- 
tion, he pointed out. would otily 
result more bloodshed and further 
miseries for the Afghan people. 

Regarding the offer of Dr. Najib 
for entering into a dialogue with Af- 
ghan .Mujahideen. Prof. Sibghatul- 
lah Mujaddidi ruled out such a 
dialogue with an unrepresentative 
regime. The Professor also rejected 
the false propaganda of Soviet inten- 
sion of withdrawal of its forces from 
.Afghanistan. The fact, he added, 
was that it was taking back only 
three to four per cent of its troops 
currently in our country, to cheat 
the world opinion. As for the 
propaganda that with alevation of 
Dr. Najib to power the Mujahideen 
resistance has been weakened, he' 
said it was mere a propaganda aimed 
at dislodging the Jehad in the coun- 
try and added that the morale of our 
Mujahideen was high today than 



ever before and they were making 
joint offensives against the enemy. 

USE OF STINGER 

Prof. Sibghatullah Mujaddidi out- 
rightly rejected the speculations that 
the Mujahideen had received the 
much publicised U.S. Stinger mis- 
siles and these were used in recent 
ground-to-air attacks by them. 

When asked if the Alliance would 
accept any proposal of Zahir Shah's 
reinstatements as head of state in 
case both.the superpowers agree to 
recognise him as Afghanistan ruler, 
he said the right of accepting or re- 
jecting anyone lie with the people of 
Afghanistan and it becomes irrele- 
vant at this juncture. 

Prof. Mujaddidi declared that no 
solution of Afghanistan would.be 
acceptable which excludes the con- 
ditions laid down in the resolutions 
of the U.N. and Islamic Conference 
may it comes from the two head of 
superpowers now in dialogue. 

SHOORA ELECTION 
The Alliance spokesman con- 
firmed that the plan of electing cen- 
tral shoora of the Alliance by direct 
votes of the people inside .Af- 
ghanistan and the Afghan Muja- 
hideen was still under consideration 
and as soon as the proposals by the 
Special Committee are received, we 



shall go ahead. 

Giving reasons of absence of 
prominent Mujahideen leaders from 
the Press conference, the spokesman 
said Hikamatyar was in Turkey. 
Prof. Sayyaf was in Owumji of Pak- 
tia province of Jehad and Maulvi 
Yunas Khaiis was in Quetta and 
they could not attend this. Present 
on the occasion besides the spokes- 
man who heads Jabbahe Nijate Mil- 
li. Syed Ahmad Gilani and Prof. 
Burhanudding Rabbani, and a 
deputy of Maulvi Mohammad Nabi 
Mohammad. — PPI pt 10/15 




"QUIET WORKER FOR AFGHAN 
freedom" by Diane Foulds 
in the Sunday Standard 8/24 

WHEN four Afghan resistance leaders 
went to Washington, little attention 
was paid to the US group that fl> 
nanced most of their journey. 

But the five-year-old organisation. Com- 
mittee for a Free Afghanistan (CFA), is 
notable on several counts. 

Since its inception in 1981, the group has 
managed to airlift crates of boots, clothing, 
food, and medical supplies to the Moslem 
forces, who call themselves fighters of 
God, or "mujahedin". 

What is intriguing about the operation is 
that the vast majority of the supplies and 
services that go into the shipments are 
obtained free of charge. 

What is even more intriguing is that the 
28-year-old Columbia University graduate 
who heads the organisation is not a Mos- 
lem, but a Jew. 

"I usually tell people I'm from the other 
tribe," says Henry Kriegei, who replaced 
Karen McKay as the committee's executive 
director last month. 

Kriegei said he was in Manhattan study- 
ing psychology when Afghanistan was in- 
vaded by Soviet troops in 1980. At the 
time, he was active in the "Right to Life" 
anti-abortion movement and several other 
interest groups.. 

It wasn't until four years later, when he 
attended a lecture by Dr Robert Simon, 
that Kriegei resolved to commit himself to 



helping the Afghan resistance. 

Simon, one of the first American doctors 
to travel inside Afghanistan after the inva- 
sion, is chairman of the International 
Medical Corps (IMC), which has set up 
medical clinics to treat wounded mu- 
jahedin. 

"It was the slides that got to me," 
Kriegei said, "and the fact that no US 
organisation was doing anything about it at 
the time that I knew of." 

Within a week he had a job working 
with Afghan refugees in Los .\ngeles, and a 
month later he had co-founded "Amer- 
icans for a Free Afghanistan." He joined 
the Washington group in 1985. 

There are five or six US charities now 
devoted to helping the Afghan freedom 
fighters, but the CF.\, according to one US 
official, is the most experienced. 

Located only a block from the Hart 
Senate Office Building in Washington, the 
committee's small office is a jumble of 
Asian trinkets, colourful photographs, 
posters, and unmailed envelopes. 

On an afternoon last month, two bare- 
foot children scampered about the recep- 
tion area as volunteers carted recently 
donated boxes of clothing downstairs for 
transport to a warehouse. 

Kriegei, who could pass for an Afghan 
with his dark hair and beard, said bringing 
mujahedin leaders to Washington to speak 
to US leaders was only one of the organisa- 
tion's activities. 

Others include "Operation Medevac," 
which brings wounded Afghans requiring 
specialised care to the United States. 

Since 1984, scores of^war victims have 



received free treatment under the prog- 
ramme in at least eight major US hospitals. 

'^Operation Plowshares" provides seeds 
to rural Afghans whose land has been laid 
waste by war, and there are the shipments: 
supplies of antiseptics, pain-killers, protein 
powder, vitamin supplements, surgical 
tools, food and other aid. 

On a US$300,000 annual budget, 
Kriegei and the CFA's two other employed 
staff maintain contacts in Pakistan and 
throughout the United States, and spend 
much of their time lobbying the govern- 
ment. 

One such lobbying campaign led to the 
passage of the 1985 McCoUum Amend- 
ment, which appropriates US$10 nullion a 
year to ship non-lethal aid to Afghan 
refugees and fly wounded Afghans back. 

But his major priority is informing the 

US public about the suffering^^ of the 
Afghan people. 

Throwing in a few Yiddish words as he 
spoke, Kriegei explained that his own 
parents — Polish Jews who came to this 
country after World War II — were 
Holocaust survivors. 

But his Jewishness has never been an 
issue within the CFA, he said. In fact, it 
has worked to his advantage. 

"We are going to get Jewish support," 
he asserts. "The Jewish people say 'never 
agaui,' but how can they say that when it's 
already happemng in Afghanistan? 

"The Soviets have destroyed virtually all 
the farmland. It's the systematic destruc- 
tion of a homeland. The atrocities are 
almost more gross than the gassmg of the 
Jews." — dpa Features 



AFGHAN PULLOUT 

from the HK Standard 10/2 



KABUL: The Chief of General Staff 
of all Afghan military forces said he 
did not know when a partial Soviet 
troop withdrawal announced by Krem- 
lin leader Mikhail Gorbachev would 
take place. 

Lieutenant-General Shahnawaz 
Tanai said on Sunday night the pullout 
of six regiments of Soviet forces here, 
which Western countries say totals 
115,000 men, would be "a major step 
towards improving the prospects of 
peace in this region." 

He stressed that Moscow would not 
desert Afghanistan if Moslem rebels 
kept up attacks while the Kremlin 
withdrew the regiments — about 7,000 
men — that Mr Gorbachev said would 
go by the end of the year. 

But asked about a precise pullout 
date. Gen Tanai answered: "It is in 
their (the Russians') military plans. I 
myself do not know it." 

The United States has dismissed as 
inadequate the plan to withdraw one 
armoured regiment, two motorised 
rifle regiments and three anti-aircraft 
regiments. 

It suggested the withdrawal might be 
a normal troop rotation and the anti- 
aircraft regiments were not needed 
anyway as the Western-backed anti- 
communist guerillas had no aircraft. 

But Gen Tanai, who was only 34 
when he took over the Afghan military 
two years ago. argued the puilout of 
the anti-aircraft regiments was not a 
hollow gesture. 

"They also perform some ground 
duties," he 5aid in his office at Darula- 
man Palace, a grand European-style 
residence built by King Amanuilah' in • 
the 1920s which now houses the de- 
fence ministry. 

One of Moscow's two Kabul military 
bases is close by and many signs in the 
palace, a favourite target for rebel 
rocket attacks, were in Russian. 

Asked about Stingers and Blow- 
pipes, the US- and British-made anti- 
aircraft missiles Washington is re- 
ported to have delivered to the rebels. 
Gen Tanai said he had no indication 
the guerillas had received them. 

"We have not yet seen them," he 
said. "We cannot say whether they are 
being used or not.'' 

The soft-spoken general laughed off 
Western media reports quoting Afghan 
rebels in Peshawar last September as 
saying he had died in a pitched battle 
against the guerillas. 

"This is not the first time," he 
remarked. "I was 'killed' twice before, 
according to local rumours, but this 
was the first time it made the interna- 
tional press." 

He also played down stern criticisms 
of the army that communist party 
leader Najibullah has made in recent 
months. 

Tne tough-talking Najibullah, an ex- 
secret police chief who replaced Presi- 
dent Babrak Karmal as party leader in 
May, said the army was not drafting 



enough men to keep it at full strength 
and desertions continued to deplete its 
ranks. 

Gen Tanai said Mr Najibullah onlv 
cnticised "technical aspects" of the 
draft, which residents sav is enforced 
by press gangs rounding u'p voung men 
ott the streets, and that actual deser- 
tion was low. 

The general also said that Mr Na- 
jibullah had taken over as commander- 
m-chief, edging out Mr Kifnut w«o. 
since he became head of state, should 
be the supreme commander. 

Gen Tanai declined to give figures 
for desertions or the strength of the 
Afghan and Soviet armies here. West- 
em countries say the Afghan army has 
shrunk to about half the 80,000 total it 
had before Kabul's 1978 communist 
coup. 

Asked about the rebels, Gen Tanai 
said they still caused Kabul problems 
along the border with Pakistan and in 
cities hke Kandahar in the south and 
Herat near the Iranian border, all 
scenes of heavy fighting this year. 

But he said the Afghan army was 
steadily improving in its fight against 
the Pakistan-based guerillas, who call 
themselves Mujahideen (Islamic war- 
riors) but are branded as counter- 
revolutionaries by Kabul. 

"The counter-revolutionaries cannot 
fight us face to face," he said. 

"If Western imperialists and other 
reactionary countries stopped their in-, 
terference (i.e. aid to the rebels), I 
assure you the counter-revolutionaries 
could not continue fighting even one 
week."' 

The United States, Pakistan, China 
and conservative Arab states like Saudi 
Arabia are the rebels' main backers. 

Asked about reports that Panjsher 
valley rebel commander Ahmad Shah 
Masood was uniting rebel groups 
across northern Afghanistan, the 
general said: "Masood cannot do any- 
thing. He has lost a lot of men and 
equipment in our operations against 
him. He does not have the power to 
unite the counter-revolutionaries and 
attack us." 

Gen Tanai said he knew the subject 
well because he commanded Afghan 
forces in the Panjsher valley, a former 
rebel stronghold north of Kabul, be- 
fore taking up his present post. 

"Masood escaped from us several 
times," he remarked. "But he is not a 
real commander. He has just manipu- 
lated people against us." 

Asked about rumours that women 
might be sent to fight the rebels. Gen 
Tanai noted Mr Najibullah had urged 
all women to join but added the army 
did not need more women than it 
already had. — Reuter 
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Tony Barber writes from Kabul in 
the SCMP 10/15: 



Lieutenant-General ' 
Mikhail Sotskov said the six 
regiments being withdrawn 
had served in Afghanistan 
since 1979, when the Soviet 
Union intervened, but he de- 
clined to say how many Sovi- 
et forces would remain. 

"About 8,000 are being 
withdrawn ... as many as are 
necessary are staying." he 
told a news conference for a 
group of foreign correspon- 
dents invited to Kabul by the 
Afghan authorities. 

General Sotskov's figure 
was the first authoritative So- 
viet word on how many - 
troops are being pulled out. 
Western military .specialists, 
estimate that the Soviet 
Union has about 115,000 
troops stationed in Afghani- 
stan. 

General Sotskov said the 
soldiers being pulled out - ; 
from three anti-aircraft regi- 
ments, two infantry regi- 
ments and one tank regiment i 
- would return to their nor- 
mal areas of deployment in 
two military districts of Sovi- 
et central .A.sia. 

"The Afghan army is now 
able to carry out military 
operations," General 
Sotskov said. "The Ministry 
of the Interior has also grown 
in forces and is stronger now 
than before. The tasks which 
the six Soviet regiments per- 
formed will be carried but by 
Afghan army forces and the 
Afghan Ministry of the 
Interior." Soviet troops re- 
maining in Afghanistan 
would also take over some 
duties, the general added. . , 

.Afghan First Deputy De- 
fence Minister Nabi Azimi 
denied the pull-out of three 
air defence regiments was 
purely symbolic since the 
Muslim guerillas fighting the 
Soviet-backed authorities 
possessed no aircraft. 

He said the three regi- 
ments had performed several 
roles, including helping to 
protect communication lines. 

General Sotskov attacked 
US Defence Secretary Mr 
Caspar Weinberger for sug- 
gesting in Beijing recentiy 
that the Soviet Union was 
sending more forces into .Af- 
ghanistan to replace the 8,000 
troops being withdrawn. 

"The aim of this verv- ob- 
vious and open lie is to un- 
dermine the peaceful policy 
of the Soviet Union." he said. 

General Sotskov said all 
Soviet forces could not leave 
until "outside interference" 
in Afghan affairs ceased... » • 



General Sotskov declined 
to say how many Soviet sol- 
diers had been killed since the 
December 1979 intervention. 
"Of course we have had 
losses but not as high as the 
Western press has said," he 
commented. 

Listing the duties of the 
Soviet forces, he said they 
protected important econom- 
ic targets and highways, es- 
corted transport convoys and 
hcirK d defend villages against 
rebel attacks.. . 

From Carol Williams 

in the IHT 10/15: 

Shah Mohammed Dost, the Af- 
ghan foreign minister, staled re- 
peatedly that government forces 
were in control of the country and 
paid tribute to what he said was a 
promise from the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, that Mos- 
cow "will not leave its friends 
alone." 

Lieutenant General Mohammed 
Nabi Azetni, the first deputy for- 
eign minister, was asked whether 
the current government could stay 
in power if the Soviet forces with- 
drew completely. 

. "Not only do 1 think so, but I am 
sure of it," he replied. "We will 
keep power. But I must mention we 
have invited the limited military 
contingent of the Soviet Union be- 
cause of the vast undeclared war 
agaijisius." , ^ ^ 

Mr. Dost said Afghan troops 
have gamed experience over the 

years from working with Soviet sol- 
diers and are now stronger and 
more self-sufficient. General 
-A?;emi said the gams in military 
capability allowed .Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union to agree to 
remove some of the Soviet forces. 

Both Afghan officials said, how- 
ever, that the rest of 'die Soviet 
forces would be needed in .Afghani- 
stan as long as foreign support for 
the rebels continued. 

General Sotskov said that the 
Soviet troops remaining in Afghan- 
istan w^;r2 needed to protect major 
mdusir.al and command systems, 
to patrol highways, escort trans- 
port u"'i defend villages. 

[Sebqatallah Mojadedi, a leader 
of an alliance of guerrilla groups, 
denounced the Soviet withdrawal 
as a trick to distract world opinion, 
Reuters reported from Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 

[He called the withdrawal "an- 
other trick to deceive the world and 
divert attention from the actual 
problem." He said the rebels would 
continue their seven-year struggle 
for self-determination for Afghani- 
stan.] 




the transit camps of eastern Iran 
and talked to refugees and aid 
officials. In Teriran, he talked to 
members of tfie various Afghan 
resistance groups. 



Forgotten refugees: Afghans in Iran 



Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
in December 1979, hundreds of 
thousands of Afghans have sought reiuge in 
Iran, either directly across the Aighan 
bonier or hy a long detour through 
Paiostan. Some are Shiites from Hazarajat. 
the cennai, largely Suite district d 
.Afghanistan which has been virtually 
autonomous since 1979. Others are Ttyiks 
and Turkomen from the northern provmoes 
cf Afghanistan. Many come from the 
nei^bouring [nnvinoe of Herat 

No one kixnvs the exact numbor of the 
Tc&gees. But the Iranian authoritieB and 
the United Nations High Commiasioner for 
Rdligees lUNHCR) estimate there are 
between 1.5 million and 2 million 
compared to 2.5 milIion-3 million in 
Pakistan). 

The reJugeea are dispersed throughout 
Iran. According to LINHCR estimates, there 
are 600,000 in Khorasan province - 250,000 
in the capital, Maahhad, alone - 150,000 
each in the provinces of Isfahan, Kerman, 
Teh.'an. Fars and Yazri, and 120.000 in 
Sistan-Baiuciustan province. Many woric, 
often tor low wages, m construction, 
agriculture, or in lactones or small shops. 

In 1979 the Iranians created the Council 
for Afghan Refiigeies (CAR), which IS part of 
the ministry of the interior. TTie CAR has 
grown increasingly alarmed at the growing 
number of Af^ian refugees, and at the 
health and security problems they pose. The 
council runs a dcsen transit camps near the 
Aigjian boRkr. Refugees arriving at the 
frontier, or found inside Iran without proper 
papers, are sent to ^he8e camps. Only after a 
m«H T^ i check-up, and in accordance with 
local manpower needs, are they given an 
identity csird and allowed to live and work 
in a specified Iranian dty. 

Food and medfcina 

M few miles from the dty of Sahzevar. the 
Mreoepuon and quarantine camp is. at 
first si^t, rather grim. It is surrounded by a 
high barbed -wire fence. But once one goes 
ihrou^ the main gate, this impression is 
quickly forgottoa On each side of the camp 
the refugees live in mlid concrete shelters. 
In the middle is a large area, with concrete 
slabs, where tents can be set up if a large 
number of refugees amve. The camp has a 
capaaty of 5,000, but there were only 500 
refugees when this correspondent visited it 
in Jilay. 

In the centre of the camp are 
administrative buildings, which indude a 
clinic, a pharmacy, food stores, a bakery and 
a mosque. The refugees are dependent on 
the Iranians for their weekly ration of food 
I nee. peas, sugar, tea, meat, potatoes), 
which seems fairly generous. But, despite 
the presence of many children in the camp, 
there IS no milk, which is in short supply in 
Iran. 

Often spending several weeks in the 
camp, the refugees, most of whom sre 



illiterate, learn to read in Faisi (a language 
which some Af^iana and Iranians have in 
common) - the women and girls in the 
morning in the mosque, the men and boys 
in the aften^n in -a neighbouring school. 

The refugees' poor health is a major 
concern of the Iranian authorities. Owing to 
both the war and the famme m 
.Afghanistan, the refugees often reach Iran 
m a deplorable condition. Half the refugees 
amving in summer suffer from maiana, 
and tuberculosis is common. Dysentery is 
endemic in summa-, and bronchitis, 
pneumoma and measles in winter. There 
are sicin diseases and syphilis. 

Some of these diseases had virtually 
disappeared from Iran. Their remtroduction 
has cost the Tehran govemmoit a good 
deal: $120 million in combating malaria 
alone, and $20 million to import 
insecticides, according to one CAR official. 
Last year, the Iranians managed to halt a 
cholera epidemic in Biijand. There have 
been occasional cases of leprosy. Ortiinary 
cases 1 malaria, dysentery, skin diseases) are 
sent to .Mashhad. and the war wounded to 
Masrihad. Birjand and Tayyabad. 

The rate of amvais varies according to 
the situation inside .Afgfianistan. A new 
campaign of bombing in Herat causes an 
influx of refugees. Between March 1985 and 
.March 1986. 27,000 reftigees passed 
through Sabzevar camp. But there are no 
statistics showing how many came directly 
from .Afghanistan ana ."low many were 
picked up inside Iran without papers, 

Raoing from war 

South of Mashhad is the camp of 
Bardeskan, which is for men only. About 
30,000 men and boys passed through it last 
year. 'At one time. 500 reftigees were 
arriving daily, fleeing the war and the 
bombing. We didn't know where to put 
them," says Muhammad Reza Youssefi. the 
CAR official who runs the camp. But in 
May there were only 1,200 refugees in. 
Ekrdeskan. 

They have similar stones to tell. Fatima . 
Youssef. about 20 years oid. fled from her 
Milage m Hazarajat. with her husband, a 
landless peasant, and 19 other members of 
the family. They reached the Iranian border 
alter a 5ix-month trek, durmg wriich they 
survived thanks to the work of the women 
who spun flax and sold it to buy food. Today, 
Faoma is a refiigee m Sabzevar camp with 
the oth« 11 women of the family. They 
were separated from the men, without 
being able to explain why. 

Gholam Reza, about 40, left a village in 
Bamyan province after his wife had been 
killed and his house destroyed in a bombing 
raid. With his 14-year-old daughter Zeinab 
and his two sons, aged seven and nine, he 
walked to Paicistan. On the way, he says, 
they were bombed. There were so many 
killed and wounded in our caravan of SO 
families that one could not distinguish the 



bodies of the dead and wounded' 
Afterwards they walked only at night, until 
they reached Pakistan and then Mashhad, 
where he was picked up by the authorities 
and amt to Sabcevar. 

Ibrahim Mahmet, looking 60, has just 
amved m Banieskan. Bom in a village in 
Herat province, he left alter the village was 
destroyed in a bombing raid 'Xach bomb 
dug a huge crater," he recalls. After 
reaching the Iranian border with his wife 
and children (nine of them m all) he was 
separated from his family at Tayyabad 
transit camp. He is now impatient to get an 
kientity card so that he can go and work in 
the dty. 

In saarch of a job 

Besides these driven from Afghanistan by 



'the war, there are those who come to 
Iran in search of work. Jalil Ahmad, 19, left 
his village in Herat because of the war. 
"When one goes to pick up dry wood" he 
says, "the Ruasians arrive and collect the 
people and the wood and bum everything." 

But he adds that he is a Mujahidin 
fighter with Jamiat Islami (see box) and 
that he got four months' leave from this 
organisation to come to work m Iran. "At 
the end of my leave." he says, '1 will go back 
to Afghanistan and hand part of the money 
to the committee (of Jamiat Islami] and the 
rest to my family." 

Jalil came with a group of 250 Mujahidin 
who do likewise. After spending a month m 
Tayyabad camp, Jalil was sent on to 
Bardeskan. He has a job m a brick factory, 
but will be able to work for only two montfaa 
of his four months' leave. 

Ali Shamar, 21, a snklait in agronooiy 
firm Ghazni, also left Afghanistan to make 
goote money and help the Mi^ahidin'. After 
working, legally, in Tehran for seven or 
eight months in a paint factory, he went to 
Maahhad but without getting a permit 
fitnn the CAR. He was detained during a 
security dkeck there, and sent to Bardeskan. 
He now hopes to return to Tehran. His 
family still lives in their Afghan village, in 
an area whidi has suffered repeated 
bombings. His own village, says Ali, was 
bombed four or five times. 

The Iranian authorities do not make any 

distinction between refiigees fleeing the war 
and those seeking work. The .Afgiiana 
leave their country because of the war." aays 
Hassan Bashir, chairman of the CAR Tf 
there is a small number who come to Iran to 
look for a job, the war is the main cause of 
their departure. We do not have a 
pfienomenon of emigration provoked only 
by the quest for jobs" - unlike the situation 
before the war. when there were 600.(XX) 
Afghans working m Iran, immigrants who 
are today cmsidaed refiigees. 

Plight of tha nomads 

Ahangeran camp is one of the few 
permanent refugee camps in Iran. It is a 



camp for Afgiian nomads. Lying in a valley 
at the foot of high mountains, some 60 
kilometres from the Afghan bonier, it 
contains 1,200 tents and dose to 12,000 
people, belonging to eight different tribes. 

At first sight, these nomads continue to 
live in tfieir traditional manner, m big black 
tents where the women weave carpets. In 
fact, they have been reduced to misery. 
They caine to Iran three or four years ago 
with huge hotls of 200,000 sheep and 
camels. Now they are left with only 10,000; 
the rest were sold or eaten, or died in the 
war or in the drought which has struck the - 
area during the last three years. 

Wholly dependent on the Iranian 
government, which gives them food and 
medicine and tries to provide than with 
some schooling, these nomads wait 
impetioitly for the coveted permit to work 
in a dty. | 

If theiTmovement within Iran is doaely 
^monitored the nomads remain free to go 
batk and forth between the camp and 
Aighanistan, which is only a few hours 
away. Accordingly, for the foreign visitor. 
Ahangeran serves as a window on occupied 
Afghuustan, revealing the way in whidi 
the Oibee fight the Soviet army in Herat 
province- an area»from which there is Uttle 
information, owing to its remoteness from 
Pakistan. 

Azim, 50, from Hadraskan in Herat, is a 
member of Hizb Islami a Sunni guerrilla 
group. He has come from the Herat area, 
whffl^ his group's mountam positions were 
bomhied by two MiG JetK and six helicopter 
gunahips. His group of 40 Mujahidin were 
armed only with a Douahka lan old, 
Russian-made machine-gun), PCalashnikov 
rifles and a single RPG-2 rocket-launcher. 
They also use home-mate mines. 'We need 
missiles," says Azim. 

The Mujahidin's meals are frugal: 
mountain vegetables, dry bread and 
whatever meat they can get by hunting. 
"When the fields are burnt by the 
Russians," says Azim, 'there is real famine." 
He is planning to return to Afghanistan in a 
few days. 

Shir Ahmar comes from Hadraskan. He 
fled the war with 300 nomad fanulies. By 
the time they reached Iran, all his animals 
had been killed. In Iran, he works as an 
apprentice at a brick factory, making about 
150 toman a day ($20 at the official rate). 
When he has some money, he goes back to 
.Afghanistan, where he is a member of 
Jamiat Islami. 

\ few weeks ago. Shir Ahmar and his 
group ambushed a Soviet convoy. .Armed 
with an RPG-7 rocket-launcher, he claims 
they destroyed a tank and two trucks. List 
year, he says, they captured a Soviet soldier 
called Andrei. 'He pretended he had 
changed sides and fought for a few days 
with us, before running away." 



Clinging to tradition 

Fierce fighters in their own coimtry, the 
.Afghan nomads are sometimes difficult 
for the Iramans to manage. CAR offidais 
uAen give up any hope of bringing them to 
accept "progress". For the nomads, school is 
the place from which their duidren were 
taken by the Russians and sent to Moscow. 
They are reluctant to send their children to 
Iraruan schools, even though boys and girls 
are taught separately. 

Medical tzeatment is an even bigger 
problem. Or Naarullah Hamraz, an Afghan 
doctor working for the CAR in Ahangeran, 
describes how he was forbidden by one 
nomad to put a stethoscope to his wife's 
chest - and was told to put it to the man's 
chest ijistead. When he needs to give a 
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woman an injection, he has to cut a small 
hole in her dress with sossora. 

To induce the nomada to send their 
children to school. Iranian officials at 
Ahangeran are thinidng of handing over 
the school to six young Afghan giria who 
have studied in the nearby town of Qaen. 
But the presence of sa young women in 
Ahangeran would raise aa many problems 
as It solved. 

After a long evening spent discussing 
these profaiems, an Iranian official asks 
despondently how he can enforce some 
discipline in the camp. 'One has to win the 
trust of these nomads." answers Or Hamraz. 
"And to win their txvst one has to bring 
then services." "But that is exactly what we 
are doing,' says one of the CAR officials, 
"aiti to no avail' 

lliere aire other problems. Like all 
imniigrants, the Afghans are accused - 
sometunea justly - of a wide range of 
crimes, iniduding drug trafficking, the 
kidnapping of women or children, and so on. 
Faced with the growing numbtf of rdugees, 
some CAR officials wonder if the Iranian 
government is not oreating a time-bomb by 
accepting them all. "We already have so 
many gxriblems with them, now that we 
oontrol them. What will it be like when we 
no longer oontrol them?" asks one CAR 
official. 

Equal treatment? 

Meanwhile, despite these problems and 
the continuing Iraq-Iran war which is 
putting heavy pressure on the Iranian 
economy, the Tehran government concinuea 
to welcome new Afghan refugees. 

TJie direct cost of this assistance has been 
high - $40 million a year, according to 
Hassan Baahir, the chairman of the CAR. 
That does not uiclude indirect costs - 
aducation, health care snd so oa. ".^1 
.Afghan refugees ire entitled to ail the 
privileges of Iranian nationals.' says 
Baahir. "They can work, they aire allocated 
coupons to buy .food at a cheap price, they 
send their children to Iranian schools, and 
they get treated in Iranian hospitals." 

.■in offidai of one of the Afghan groups 
sees things a little differently. It is true, he 
jays, that Afghan children can go to Iranian 
schools. But Afghans are not admitted to 
universities, which are open only to 
Iranians. Nor do they enjoy the benefits of 
the Iranian health insurance system, and 
hospital can be expenmve 

Tias la a probiem fca- Mujahidin groups 
who do not have privileged relations with 
the Iranian authorities. Groups which do 
not have ambulances hire taxis to take 
wounded fighters firom the border to 
Mashhad or Tehran. This is both costly and 
uncomfortable. And no one takes, care of 
famiUes whose bread-winner has lieen 
killed m the war. 

As fer as the situation in the campe is 
concerned, a leading figure in one Afghan 
organisation comments, "We are aware of 
the many problems our compatnota face m 
the campe: the separation of families, the 
isolaticHi of the camps, the shortage of food: 
our compatriots do not get the same 
allocation as Iranians. And the major 
problem is the permit to hve and work m a 
aty. But we keep our mouths shut, not to 
make these problems worse. They will last 
as long as we do not have an independent 
counay ofour own." 

Afiihans in Iran 

The Middle East August 1986 

No kas than nine Aij^anreastance ' 
groups came together in Tehran. mM^, 
fcr a press confeence denouncing tlie ; 
U>^spnaQrwl talks in (jeneva betweai ' ■" 
Paldatan and A^iaaistan. "The Genev* . 
cEnfersKs is a plot,* tbey dedareii*!Et9 ^^ 
true that three million A^hana have 
takefx reAige in Pydstan, bat the Ai^un 
BAqabifin wiO deode tlwir own &ta^ . .. 
Pakistan IB not our repreaentathrei'^ : : . ' 

Q^rt rffianitTwt y nf the A%faan . 
groups does oot go much ftfftiiiM'.T^ of; ; 
them-Jamiat&lamiaitdHarakat r 
Inc^lab Islami - are &inni, while the ' ~ 
seven odvas are Shiite. Their xelatkrs 
with one another, and in some cases witir 
tl>B Tehran regime, can be tenae. The 
mofv fewured" groups have sumptuous 
afficek^ (knmiDwn Tehran; !e9B iavociied 



cnes have modest offices in the poorer 
sootbem guhurfascfthecitjr. . : - i 5; 

# Jamtat Isiami is a Stinni group, with at ; 
doggedly independent line. DortDS . " 
demoDstettioaa in T^iran oa 28 April'ftbe 
anniversary ofthe communist coup in 
Kafaol in 1978), Jamiat re&sed to parade 
with portraits oflranian leadia^ AyBtoUaii - 
Khtsneini. . , 5 . 

Bardatioaship with the Iranian ,"-1 
authorities is sometimes uneaay. But tbe^ 
Iranians are pragmactc They know that 
Jamiat is the main reaiatanoe group ii^ 
western Afghanistan, with an estiinatej^ 
20,000 Miqahidin filters in Hend; 
provioce. .■' ''-'"j-,. 

• Among the A^juoi Suite groups in ' f 
T^iran. the Harakat Islatai - not io M 
coofbsed with the (Sunni) Haiakat Ijnqilab 
Islanii- is Jamiat's privileged partner. It 
was founded in 1978 by Shaikh AsseT 
Mohseni, a religiouafeaiier'who studied '' 




§})aikh A9S«I Mohseni of Harafcat 

' - - -. !»t*Wt 5/rj.r'--'-, ri 

Sr 14 years in Najaf, Iraq, with Ayatol&h 
Kboi - aawdered oDe oTdie higliesc Stiiite 
tasSboriliBi,: . 'r 

The grouse* led by a 03x6:81 oouncir 
baaed in Qamandt^«ided averby: % ^ ' 
Mdbaeai. Icakile Af^wni'afan, there a an ' 
'intemalMgjMrcouncir;Jaserfat 
Befiaud, and led by Seyid Mohammad 

aasdsted by U^ad ^iobeiiier, a 
32-year-Qld teiKher &om Qiazni 

Harakat lalami m, acoarffing to the : 
French expert Olivier fioy, the cBiIy Shifte 
gnzup aaiously fighting^ Hn sHi a n a 
Oniike other aiiite gyoupa, it has some , ^ 
relatively heavy weapuoa: 60mm and ^ 
82mm mixtars, BM-12 aiuitipie-nx:kef>: 
laiSKbav TSmm guns and a angle 
trwitnm VifM»it»ariii Ragron province, ' ' 
DoraiofKabat \y.V"-. 

Itooniplainsthat*theSiinni; _ ;^• 
QiganisatuDB have more Bianey aixl a; , 
fefeasmnunicatians oetwori. based in: ' 
^kistan, iolet the world know about 
tfaesr operatibDa'. It daims to have carried 
out a nntnber of important operadons in, 
iBcen£aMiths.& Kandahar, in earfy 
spring;, its forces repelled an Afg^ian . 
gcrvoTunent attack on one of their 
gprrianna, destroying five helicopters and 
three MiGjeta. In C^a2ni, in February, it 
daima to have si»ot down five MiGa and ' 
three helicaptersi On 23 March, it 
attackeittwo military posts in Kabul and 
bkrtr tq!i a botc^ kilBiv w mxmdin^ 

peopfe.';^ ■ 

Dealt such operations harm innocent 
civilians? "It la not faunportant," says Ustad 
Mbbaaber, "because the damage suffei-ed 
by the Russians ia much more important.' 
ZaDooent people, he adcfi, do not work in , 
such hotels. Shaikh Mohseni has iasueda 
tellgiaua decree fcrtii4ding work for the 

government. - t ' 

- IfHarakat has good relatiana with 

Jamiat- sometimes launching joint 
6perafia»- tisBir relations with otaer , 
giijiB ptJups are problematical. "Vbe _ 
odier afuita parties have no fiont with the ; 

RtMMans,-c3aim3 Mohseni. " and ar e 
tiymg to take over liberated arraa. •. .'^f. 
: Thiiscrug^ for power is taking pla« .:- , 
cinrffy hv Hazard the central, largefy ,^ 
^te regon of Afghanistan, w faare.tbe 
influence of Seyid B^ieshli, aoinaervafiv* 
A&hfln t«Hgiou8 leader, has beeii afin«fc 
totally rfhninated by the PSsdaran and ; 

?taar _ 

■ • Naar (Vktotyl aaaiatB grvap 3Bt t^»? > 
,inSaMinl978,a3er4eowateun^ . 



muIkia(Si)diiiSn8:M\]I]ahs Bahe£ a^^l;^ 
liesn, w}m both in jail five yean a^ 
, But Naff dairoaaita'^prBcuraor'!^!^^ 
Muhnmhad Ismail BaHu, ><rbb was baa^--'. 
ia Balkfmi^ in the proviiMtfJowjan. ',-4^ 
EiaQa epeni 14 yean in jail toiler the 1^^^ 
>fgiannsjaani ZaSer Shaai, swi.'V ^ 
evefltoaltrffiediiluncertam '^''•'Zl^ ,X^> 
drnmiataixes, He wrote pbens in 
be advocated a libenil, republican legjiw^.j; 
BixDetbuts.wiiidLdoe3 not preventNaar f^; 
suppartHsg*eestaH3dimeatrfa*^'V -^^^^ :^ 
Tatew: regune ia Aiy>aisi3taB,-. . ■ 

fl&iijanfiii9dKM%Kbalili,36^ fi^ 
Bdwud;^ studied in a eraditionat ;7, 
ae-Araea (Hanik oSlege); and by S^yid 1^^. 
WsBaaa,3S,6^ Dare Sbut m. - : • i ■ 
'jibii stodied in Ntjaf^ 

man&an^ X 

otBtj^sDe-gdns ^Banianfled Sma 7 
ISiaaiantaidtvKaarBSgjttingaatM 
ftxmta-againatthe B^jeefad Ekdoa md 
a^juoA the Rnastma^^ 
centratsartortbe eounOy (fSiami,.' 
'Bawywa^BAskH Kabul r 

Bat, acrordfaig to it» rivala, Nasr is 
jiindpaJIy engaged in fighting other 
Shiits gniupB - afthou^ a recent 
neiSadad effiat, otKaoised by Ayatoflah 
Moctaari,.KbMnnnr8 deagnated 
sOBasacr, was apparently suixee^iL 

Allxw^ Naff's political aims are doee 
to thtee of the liranian regime, it is 
nevB-theless a political party with its own 
ideitity. It was established before Iran's 
Islaniii revolution, and numbere many 
inteOeduals in its lanka. 
• Unlike Naar, Af^ian groups such as 
tl» iPaadaran Jiluul Ldbeuni and the 
HfaboiQah can be oonaidered: 
sttaigbtibrward 'emanations of the Tt^iran 
regima, The HizboDah was established 
aftar &e Iranian revoiution by a dozen 
Sbiite activists living in the Herat area. 
The idoBt &maus of them is known aa 
Kari die one-flrmed, a 3S-year-old baker's 
son who studied in a traifitional madrasa 
Aftar bang m jail for a few mondia, he 
wenttolrantttthebeginningofthe 
revrJutiK, Bien returned to Ai^saiastan 
tofiiiadthsSziioflah. , . v. 

His aim was not, he explains, la areata 
anothfiT pany, "but to lauiKh a papular 
moveniHtf against the RjisBians". Placing 
"rtarfrdnredly under the authority cf 
Klwnmni, the Algjian Hizb<alah is led by 
adO^aanberooundlandafivB-membar . 
cea&aioounciL.ttlus for the last five 
j^rsliad an "external office'^ in Maahhad. 
'. . 1toj»ogr«minr. to expel the Soviet 
fiiroes from Alf^ianistan,. and to set up an 
Jdamk regime. One which ia kientieai to 
Iran's? CJeeriy, yea, but Kari underiines 
thkt^ni ahn is not limited to 
'AfSMmistaa. "A woridwWe lalamic power 
isthebeatsoKitioa.*: . 



In an effort to limit the influx of 
retiigees into the cities, the Iranians pfan 
to put them in rural settlement centres. 
Two sites were chosen in Kerman 
province - one at .'^bekhayat, the other 

near Bam. Unfijrtunatelv, aite- the 
franians had completed ir&astructural 
work at Abekhayat, they realised the land , 
on wbidi they were planning to settle 
40.000 refugees belonged to several big 
corporations. 

fci the end, only 600 hectares of land 
was available. So the g^v^anmerit decided ' 
this -would be the site of an agricultural 
vocational training centre. Two ether sites 
were chosen, one at Riafaa, ill Kerman 
province, the other at Gergan, in 
Bahdttistan. Here UNHCRis to help 
buiW two rural settlement centres, by 
funding consultancy work, the study of 
■water resources and the acquisition cf 
pumps and building madiincry. Sinoe 
woric on these two sites was delayed 
because ofthe Abekhayat miisadventure. ' 
ooisdi the finds aflocated for 1986 may bei 
asad. j 
. tJNHCRisaiso planning to buikl 
vocational bminmg centres in Mashhad, 
Zabedan.Eertnan, Rafiai^an and Bnjand 
These should take about 1,200 Afghan 
txaineea. llieezperinient, ifsuccesefiil, 
may be repeated elsewhere. 

Fadng a severe financial criasa, Iran has 
bed to cut the budget of the Council for 
Al^san Refiigees (CAR) firro $40 million 
to $20 million. Aocordingiy, it is anzious to 
see more help fiom the international 
onnmunity— prtjvided, says Hassan 
Baahir, the CAR chairman, it ia 
channelled through UNHCH. the only 
■ organisation allowed to operate inside . ^ ' 
ban. (A Japanese offer to send a planefoarf 
of metficines was turned down: in theend'^ 
the Japan«e gave half a milUkai dollars 
towards LTNHCR projects.) 

The European EoonomK tIJoramunity 
(EEC ) sent 4.0CO toes ofwheat last year, . 
and is sending 8,CXjO tons this year. West , 
Germany is sending 8,0CX) tons of rice. ' _ 
Swiss Disaster Relief is delivering 18 
prefabricated cKnics which will be set up 
aJoDg the border. 

POTdo»ailly, despite the increasing 
assistance of UNHCR, the Afghan 
organisations seem unaware of this he!p^ 
An ofCcia! of one organisation goes as far 
as denying that there IS any such 
assistance, "ft is an absolute lie,' he 
declares. "Wis do not receive anything- 
fiwn them. Even our wounded are not 
taken care of by them." 



More help 

The Middle East August 1986 
Far fcur years, tne Iranian government 
single-handedly tackled the prohleros 
prseented by the mfha of several hundred 
thousand Afghan rwigees. Even today, 
the assistance given by the intemational 
community is small — osmpared, fijr 
example, to the maasive aid Pakistan is 

receiving. 

TJN help began, on a modest scale, in 
1983, with a J2.5 tnillion programme of 
a i w . gen cy assistance - tents, blankets 
and medicines. In 1984, UNHCR allocated 
$75 million. But it was not until the 
antuom of that year that Iran accepted the 
appointetent of a permanent UNHCR 
delegate to s u pe rvis e the implementation 
of this programme- and to try to build up 
a relationdiip of trust with the Tehran 
government. 

In 1985, UNHCR allocated $11 milKon 
fiar various programmes (infant nutrition, 
drinking water, fridges for the medical 
(Witres, mobile clinics to treat the .Afghan 
nomads, and other prcjects). This year. 'Jrte 
UNHCR budget, which has stabilised at 
around $11 miUion fcompared to $40-45 
million in Pakistan), has different 
priCTTties: the creation of centres for rural 
settlement and vocational training. 
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L.I. Hospitals 
Heal Afghans 
Hurt in Battle 

By CLIFFORD D. MAY 

Special to The New York Times 

MANHASSET. L.I., Sept. 12 - 
When they were told they were being 
^sent to hospitals on Long Island, in 
the United States of America to be 
treated for crippling injuries suffered 
in the war against Soviet forces, the 
five young Afghan guerrillas were 
made to understand that they faced 
months of pain and struggle. 

More difficult was preparing the 
youths for a world unlike anything 
they have known in the past or may 
know again in the future. 

"The cultural differences are tre- 
mendous," said Carol Hauptman, the 
director of community relations for 
North Shore University Hospital 
here. "Two of these kids had never 
seen a bar of soap before. Televisions, 
telephones, even toilets are basically 
new to them. They have to go back 
home after they recover, so we're not 
to westernize them. But how can you 
help it?" 

Making Accommodations 

Hospital spokesmen say their 
staffs are making strenuous efforts to 
respect cultural differences. ^^Tien- 
ever possible, nonalcoholic medicines 
are substituted for those with alcohol 
as a base, in conformity with Islamic 
law. Kosher meals are served, be- 
cause Jewish and Moslem dietary re- 
strictions are similar. Provisions 
have been made for the patients to 
face toward Mecca and pray five 
times a day as required. 

"Even being on a coed unit must 
take them aback," said Shawn Frank,, 
a social worker at the Schneider Chil- 
dren's Hospital of the Long Island 
Jewish Medical Center, where two of 
the youths are being treated. "In 
their country, females are always 
completely covered and inter-rela- 
tions aren't nearly so casual. 

"We've done some education with 
the girls on the unit about not being 
too forward. Also, they're not used to 
seeing women in positions of author- 
ity." 

Other hospital staffers said that 
nearly everything was unfamiliar to 
the youths at first They had no way 
to know that inside those little card-iu 
board boxes was a glassful of milk. And 
they had to be shown how to open them. 

The Afghan youths were brought to 
America under a cooperative program 
begun irv 1984. The United States Gov- 
'emment pays their transportation 
costs and the hospitals provide treat- 
ment at no cost. Arrangements on Long 
Island were worked out through the of- 
fices of Congressman Robert J. 
Mrazek, a Democrat from Centerport. 

Treatment of the five yoimg guerril- 
las who arrived last week is compli- 
cated by the fact that their injuries oc- 
curred months ago and have therefore 
healed improperly. 




Even so, these youths, like about 100 
others selected for the program so far 
and sent to hospitals elsewhere in the 
country, are among the luckier ones: 
Printed guidelines from a Geneva - 
based refugee organization, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Migra- 
tion, exclude the thousands with "no 
chance for successful treatment" 

The guidelines also note that "there 
is a great deal of concern among Af- 
ghan families regarding possible at- 
tempts to 'westernize' and 'Christian- 
ize' their family members sent here for 
treatment." The guidelines emphasize, 
"No overtures along these lines can be 
allowed." 

Hospital staffers say there is some- 
times a fine line between westernizing 
and adapting. Already, most of the 
youths are enjoying television, tele- 
phones, elevators and even some com- 
I puter games. 



'A Lot of Learning' 

That is not to say that their values 
are necessarily being altered "The 
nurses go through magazines with 
them," said Rosalie Kershaw, a 
spokesman for Long Island Jewish 
Medical Center. "But the other day 
when one nurse came to an ad showing 
a girl in a swimsuit, the boy shook his 
head and said, 'no, no,' and he immedi- 
ately turned the page." 

Language, too, provides insulation. 
The youths mostly talk among them- 
selves and to members of the local Af- 
ghan commimity who come td visit 

When interpreters are not available, 
"we do charades to communicate," 
said Janine Sciarrone, a registered 
nurse at North Shore. "And they've al- 
ready learned important words, like 
'pain' and 'thirsty.' " 

A North Shore spokesman, Daniel M. 
Rosett, said: "A lot of learning is tak- 
ing place on both sides. These kids have 
gone through things we can't even 
imagine." 

The most important Western innova- 
tions the youths are encoimtering here, 
of course, are the sophisticated medi- 
cal technologies unavailable in Af- 
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Barbara Silvestri, a 
physical therapist, 
helping Ahmed 
Shakaib to exercise 
his injured leg at 
North Shore 
University 
Hospital. Mr. 
Shakaib is one of 
five Afghan 
guerrillas being 
treated at hospitals 
on Long Island- At 
leftisHabibullah 
Mayor, an 
interpreter. 
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ghanistan, where, relief workers say, 
medical care has deteriorated sharply 
in the years since the 1979 Soviet mili- 
tary intervention, or in Pakistan, 
where many wounded guerrillas are 
sent for initial treatment 

When Mohammed Nazir — who is 18 
years old, though he l(X)ks younger and 
acts older — first arrived at North 
Shore, he could hardly move his left 
arm, which had been fractured by 
bomb fragments during a battle north 
of Kabul 17 months ago. 

"Worse than that," said Dr. Lewis B. 
Lane, an orthopedic surgeon, "the 
shrapnel wiped out two of three 
nerves." 

To give Mr. Nazir back the use of his 
hand, Dr. Lane spent four hours surgi- 
cally removing and reattaching ten- 
dons. 

Now, Mr. Nazir can straighten his 
fingers, but only by trying to bend his 
middle finger. Similarly, "when his 
brain says to twist the hand palm 
down, his wrist comes up," Dr. Lane 
said. "It's as if you attached the crank- 
shaft of your car to the window so that 
when you turned the key the window 
would roll down. But he's young enough 
to learn the transfers." 

The most seriously injured of the 
group is Sherin Khan, 15, who is now 
being cared for at Schneider Children's 
Hospital in New Hyde Park. 

"He lost the lower half of his face in a 
bomb blast," Ms. Kershaw said. "He'll 
need repeated siu-gery, at least a year 

of work." 

The techniques being used, she said, 
are new, involving the grafting through 
microsurgery of entire bone, muscle 
and blood-vessel systems from the hip 
— "essentially, sculpting a section of 
hip into part of a face." 

After their hospital stay is complet- 
ed, the youths are to be placed with Af- 
ghan immigrant families in New York 
for further rest and recuperation. Mr. 
Nazir said he would like to get some 
watches and cameras as presents for 
friends back home. Other than that, he 
could think of nothing he hoped to see 
or do while in the United States. 

"I need to get back as soon as possi- 
ble," he said. "When my hand is better, 
I must return to the war." 
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TRAINING TAPE FOR ASYLUM LAWYERS 

A videotape on conditions in Afghani- 

rnZr^T ^^^"^ Prepared by the LAW\'ERS 
COMMITTEE ON HLmN RIGHTS, 36 West 
44th St., New York, NY 10036. The h 
inch VHS 60-minute tape is $50 ($30 
for non-profit organizations) & is 
one of a series of training tapes on 
Lawyering Tasks in Asylum Cases pre- 
pared by the Committee. 
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The annual meeting of the Middle East 
Studies Assn. (MESA) will take place 
at the Boston Sheraton Hotel from Nov. 
20-23. The FORUM will have a booth; 
Luke Powell will show 32 of his photos 
of Afghanistan; Nazif Shahrani will 
present a paper on "The Social Base 
of Islamic Movements in Afghanistan"; 
there will be a workshop on the pros- 
pects for a negotiated settlement in 
Afghanistan with Eden Naby, S. Hadi 
Raza Ali, Ralph Magnus, Siddiq Noorzoy 
5t Charles Dunbar taking part; Jan- 
heeren Grevemeyer will give a paper 
"The Wild Bunch: The Revolt of Bach- 
ehye Saqau, 1929"; Afghanistan: Pros- 
pects for Survival is the title of 
the panel in which Alam Payind, Grant 
Farr, John Lorentz & John Merriam 
will present papers. 

FOLK & POPULAR MUSIC OF AFGHANISTAN, 
a concert by Wall Taranasaz, Chetram 
Sahni & Mujadeddi, will be presented 
at the Washington Square Church, 135 
West 4th Street, NYC, on Nov. 22 at 
8 p.m. Admiss ion is $10, (Sponsored 
by the World Music Institute, 155 
West 72nd St., Suite 706, NY 10023. 
212 -362-3366 or 212-362-0290.) 

The Assn. for Asian Studies Mid-Atlan- 
tic Region annual conference will be 
held at the University of Delaware in 
Newark, Delaware from 10/31 - 11/2. 
Shakel Ahmed of the Univ. of Maryland 
will give a paper on "Afghanistan - 
Czarist Policy & the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine," There will also be a panel 
on "The Alexander Story in the Persian 
& Indo/Muslim Context" with William 
Hanaway, Wilma Heston, Frances 
Pritchett, Peter Gaeffke & Margaret 
Mills participating. 

CEREDAF (Centre Recherches & D' Etudes 
Documentaires sur 1' Afghanistan) will 
hold a colloquium from 11/27 - 11/31 
on the last 30 years of Afghan history. 
Speakers will include French, Swiss, 
English, German, American, Pakistani 
& Afghan specialists. Information 
is available from CEREDAF, 8, rue 
Christine, 75006 Paris. The pro- 
ceedings will be published early in 
1987. 



THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOVIET PRESENCE 
IN AFGHANISTAN was the topic of an ORBIS- 
sponsored conference in Arlington, VA on 
9/25-26. Participants included Robert 
Canfield, Michael Fischer, Muriel Atkin, 
Daniel Matuszewski, Louis Dupree, Leslie 
Dienes, John Shroder, Victor Mote, 
Robert Taffe, Milan Hauner, Richard Pipes, 
Marvin Zonis, R.K. Ramazani, Maj . Joseph 
Collins, Alexei Alexiev & Alvin Rubinstein. 

Both Nancy & Louis Dupree participated 
in the fall meeting of the Southeast 
Regional Middle East & Islamic Studies 
Seminar from 9/19-21 in Valle Crucis, 
NC, discussing the current situation & 
approaches to teaching about Afghanistan. 

The "Mois de la Photo" exhibition at the 
Grand Palais in Paris from 11/7 - 29 

will feature 
color photos 
by Julio 
Donoso who 
photographed 
refugees in 
Pakistan in 
a makeshift 
studio with 
his Pentax 
camera, a 
Balcar flash 
& Ektachrome. 

AFGHANISTAN WEEK IN LYSS (Switzerland) , 
November 5-12, sponsored by various 
relief organizations, at the Hotel Weisses 
Kreuz, Marktplatz 15, Lyss. P. Bucherer 
will moderate a panel on the effect of the war 
on Afghan culture. Dr. Muller will speak 
on his medical experiences in Afghanistan, 
Mr. Krattli will relate his experiences in 
Afghanistan & Dr. Carrel will speak on 
the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. 
There will be exhibits, video cassettes 
along with the discussions. For information, 
contact Hans Biederman, Oberdorf 14, 3273 
Kappelen, Switzerland. ((03 2 8 2 12 6 2.) 





Excerpts from Reports from Kunduz 
sent by Commander Moh'd Arif & 
translated by Jamil Ranzoor: 

An attack was launched on a DRA con- 
voy headed from Kunduz to Badakhshan 
on 7/1. The mujahideen used RPG 7 
82mm guns & small machine guns. Due 
to heavy air & ground bombardments 
on neighboring villages, many civil- 
ians were martyred as were 22 muja- 
hideen. 

On 7/16, Soviet & DRA forces, 
aided by jet fighters & heli- 
copter gunships, attacked the 
Ishkamesh subdivision of Tak- 
har which has been in mujahi- 
deen hands since 1979. Due 
to mujahideen unity & the 
direct participation of Ahmad 
Shah Massoud, the Panjshir 
Valley commander, the Russian 
& DRA forces left heavy 
losses behind: 2 jet fighters 
& 8 gunships were shot down; 
150 Soviet & Karmal soldiers 
were killed 6i several wound- 
ed; many civilians were mar- 
tyred & crops & cattle were 
destroyed. 

Mujahideen attacked & completely de- 
stroyed a new DRA military post at 
Tapa-i-Ghulam Sakhi Khan in the Zar 
Kharid district on 7/25. 




Cdr. Moh'd Arif 



On 8/6, the Ferkhar subdivision of Takhar 
was attacked by mujahideen under MasQud's 
leadership. They used B-12 & ground-to- 
ground missiles for the first time in 
this region. Clashes continued for 10 
days & Ferkhar, in DRA hands since 1983, 
was completely liberated by 8/16. Ferkhar, 
located in the southeast part of Takhar 
central town, has an area of 1,459 sq. km. 
& a population of 15,585. It is 1,160 
meters above sea level. 
On 8/13, an attack was launched 
by mujahideen on DRA military 
posts on the road from Khan 
Abad to Takhar. Four of the 
posts were destroyed; 5 Par- 
chamis were captured alive; 1 
Russian jeep was seized; 2 mu- 
jahideen were martyred. 
A communist attack took place 
in the Archi subdivision on 
8/26 but due to prior knowledge 
of the attack the mujahideen 
resisted strongly. The 24-hour 
fighting resulted in the de- ... 
struction of 4 tanks & 2 armored 
vehicles, & the death of 13 
DRA & 9 Russian soldiers. 
Martyred were 16 m.ujahideen in- 
cluding a commander named Faizurrahaman. 



And from Nangarhar 




An undated report, post- 
marked 10/7, from mujahi- 
deen in Nangarhar states 
that mujahideen of Hezbi- 
Islami Afghanistan, led 
by Cdr. Eng. Abdul Ghafar, 
were given ground-to-air 
missiles for the first 
time. The report states 
that a few days ago they 
attacked Jalalabad airport 
& shot down 3 helicopters. 
They shot down another 
one in the Kashkoot region. 
The mujahideen say they 
have not seen any more 
planes flying from Russian 
bases because the Soviets 
know the planes will be 
shot down. 

(transl. by Jamil Ranzoor) 



A group or mujahideen in Kunduz 
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RECEfMT PUBLlC4TiaAi5 



CHARLES MAS SON of AFGHANISTAN by Sir 
Gordon Whitteridge , cited in the last 
FORUM, is available in the US from 
Aris & Phillips Ltd., 171 First Ave., 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716-1289. 
The price of the 200pp. book, which 
has 12 Bhotos (4 in color) , maps & 
a bibliography, is $35, 

"Afghan Resistance & the Problem of 
Unity" by Abdul Rashid in STRATEGIC 
REVIEW, the US Strategic Journal, 
Vol. 14, #3, Summer 1986. 

AFGHANISTAN TRIBUNE is the German- 
language publication of the Federa- 
tion of Afghans St Afghan Students 
Abroad, P.O. Box 210920, D-7500 
Karlsruhe 21, West Germany. The 
organization also publishes a jour- 
nal in Persian & Pashtu. 

AFGHANISTAN: THE REVOLUTION CON- 
TINUES, edited by Makhmud Baryalai, 
Moscow, Planeta Publishers, 1984. 
240 pp. $13.00. Published to mark 
the 20th anniversary of the PDPA. 

COURRIER, the monthly U^NESCO publi- 
cation, is now being published in 
Pashtu, according to Bakhtar. The 
Pashtu name is Astazi . 

Haqiqat-e-Sarbaz is the organ of the 
Central Committee of the Defense 
Ministry of the DRA. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN, 
the text of a paper delivered by 
Moh'd E^s-haq at a conference at Villa- 
nova Univ held last May, has been 
published by the Political Office of 
Jami'at Islami Afghanistan, P.O. Box 
264, Peshawar, Pakistan. 

"Barrage & Counterbarrage" by Robert 
Schultheis appeared in TIME on Oct. 6. 

■'Afghanistan 1984: Crisis After Cri- 
sis, Internal & External" by Louis 
Dupree in ESCALATION & INTERVENTION, 
MULTILATERi\L SECURITY & ITS ALTER- 
NATIVES, Mansell Publishing Ltd., 
London & Westview Press, Boulder, 
1986. 

"Leur Arae Se Lit Sur Leur Visage'-' bv 
Guy Sorman with splended photographs 
by Julio Donoso in LE FIGARO -MAGAZINE 

^/20/86. 
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THE FRONTIER REVIEW promises to be 
a quarterly review of the refugee situ- 
ation in Pakistan & events inside Af- 
ghanistan. The Review will be pub- 
lished by a news agency based in Pesha- 
war and is available from P.O. Box 434, 
Palo Alto, CA 94302, for $35/ year. 

ARZT BEIDEN VERGES SENEN IN AFGHANISTAN 
by Dr. Karl Viktor Freigang, promultis- 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Semmelweisstr . 8, 
8033 Planegg, Switzerland. DM 14,80. 

AFGHANISTAN IN THE WORLD PRESS, a monthly 
published by the Afghan Jehad Works 
Translation Centre, G.P.O. Box 417, 
Peshawar, carries translations of ar- 
ticles from the Western press, book 
reviews, etc., in Dari & Pashto for 
distribution among the mujahideen. An- 
nual subscription is $10. (Bank acct 
# 649, Habib Bank, Cantt. Branch, Pe- 
shawar . ) 

KiARXIST REGMS: POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
& SOCIETY, Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
948 North Street, Suite 8, Boulder, 
CO 80302, has a chapter on Afghanistan 
by Bhabani Sen Gupta. 

Afghanistan also appears in REFUGEES. 
SEARCH FOR A HAVEN by Judith Bent ley, 
published by Julian Messner, Simon & 
Schuster Group, Inc., 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY 10020. 159pp. 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN: 
HIGH JIRGAH OF FRONTIER TRIBES, Kabul 
9/85, Gov't Printing Office. 86 pp., & 
AFGHANISTAN WANTS PEACE: Proposals of 
DFxA for Normalization of the Situation 
Around Afghanistan, Kabul, Gov't Printing 
Press. 4 pp., & AFGHANI ST.AIJ: MULTI- 
FACETED REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS, n.d.. 
Gov't Printing Press, Kabul. 137 pp. 

AFGHAN RESISTANCE: The Politics of 
Survival, edited by Grant Farr & John 
Mirriam, Westview Press, Boulder, CO 

80301. Contents: Preface— Habibullah Tegey. Introduc- 
tion — G. M. Farr and J. G. Merriam. Afghan 
Nationalism: The Means to Survival? — Suitan A. 
Aziz. Tribal Etho5 and the Afghan Jihad: The 
Poetry of the Resistance — David Busby Edwards. 
Arms Shipments to the Afghan Resistance — J. G. 
Merriam. Afghan Refugee Women and Their 
Struggle for Survival— Kathleen Howard-Mer- 
riam. The New Afghan Middle Class as Refugees 
and Insurgents— G. M. Farr. Rationales for the 
Movement of Afghan Refugees to Peshawar, Pa- 
kistan — Kerry M. Connor. Humanitarian Re- 
sponse to an Inhuman Strategy— Ralph H. Mag- 
nus. 



November 1986; ca. 176 pages w/maps, photos, 
tables, figures, giossarv. biblio, index; ISBN 0- 
8133-7232-1 isc); Book Code: FARAFGS, S19^; 
Rights: world; Westview Special Studies in 
International Relations 

MOTHER OF EXILES: REFUGEES IMPRI- 
SONED IN THE UNITED STATES, Lawyers 
Committee on Human Rights, 36 West 
44th St., New York, NY 10036. 1986. 
77 pp., $8. Photographs & testi- 
monies of refugees imprisoned in the 
US, including Afghans. 

Resistance liter^^ture: 

FARYAD-E SANGAR: SURUD- E YA^QUBI (Cry 
from the Fortress: Songs of Ya'qubi) 
by Ya'qubi, Peshawar(?), Jami*at-e 
Islami-ye Afghanistan: Bakhsh-e Far- 
hangi Nemayanda-ye Panjshir, 1363 
(1984). 94 pp. 

GULBANG-E RAHA'I (The Cry of Libera- 
tion), Tehran(?), 1365 (1986). 191 pp. 
ASHK-E KHORASAN (Tears of Khorasan) , 
1361, 95 pp. & PASUKH BE NAMA-YE USTAD 
(Response to the letter ef the Master) , 
1361, 12 pp. 5e SUGWARAN: MAJMU' A-YE 
CHAND DASTAN (The Mourners: A Collec- 
tion of Some Stories), 1362, 87 pp. by 
Sayyid Makhdum Rahin. 
LECTURE ON HALAL (Lawful) & HARAM 
(Unlawful) by Sibghatullah Al-Mojadeddi, 
Peshawar (?), ANLF (?), 1985. 49 pp. 

"Soviet Net Closes in on Afghan Re- 
sistance" by Yossef Bodansky in JANE'S 
DEFENCE WEEKLY, 2 August. 

The July- August MIDDLE EAST REPORT 
has several articles about Afghanistan: 
"Moscow's Kabul Campaign" by Jonathan 
Steele (first printed in The Guardian , 
London, 3/15-17/86); "The CIA in Af- 
ghanistan: 'The Good War'" bv Joe 
Stork & "Pakistan & the Central Com- 
mand" by Jamal Rashid. 

THE CANDIDATES BIBLICAL SCOREBOARD, a 
publication of the Biblical News Ser- 
vice/Christian Voice (P.O. Box 10428, 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627), "issued at 
regular intervals," reports that the 
RAMBO (Restore a More Benevolent 
Order) Coalition reported that in 1984, 
of Afghan refugees applying for asylum 
in the US, 80% were denied asylum. 

AL NOOR (Light) is the publication of 
Hezb-e-Islami Afghanistan (Yunis Khalis) , 
P.O. Box 454 - 466, Peshawar, Pakistan. 



REUNION 

The west coast reunion of friends who 
attended the American Int'l School of 
Kabul during the 60s & 70s was held 
8/16-17 in Los Angeles. About 30 Ka- 
bulites were present plus their spouses, 
children & friends, and the atmosphere 
was quite emotional considering the 
fact that we hadn't seen each other 
in 12 or 13 years. Addresses were 
exchanged & friendships renewed. What 
was most amazing was that none- of us 
had really changed at all. When we 
put on our AISK T-shirts, it was as 
if we were back in Kabul. 

While enjoying delicious Afghan food, 
we reminisced about our high school 
days: the Afghan Culture & Farsi 
classes, the basketball team beating 
Islamabad but losing to Karachi at 
the Spring Convention, the class 
trips to Ajar Valley, Bamiyan & Band- 
iamir, the Junior-Senior Prom at 
the Intercontinental Hotel. 

We also spoke of our friends who have 
returned to Afghanistan & Pakistan 
to provide medical care for the 
maimed & mutilated Afghan women, 
children & men. We wondered about 
our many Afghan friends still there 
Sl how we could help them. 

The east coast reunion will be held 
November in McLean, Virginia & 
300 people are expected. We're look- 
ing forward to seeing many of our 
teachers there. This reunion will 
again bring out the best in memories 
of growing up in Afghanistan, but 
also the sad speculations of what 
is happening to our Afghan friends 
today. Nevertheless, the re- 

uniting of AISK friends reinforced 
our appreciation of a special privi- 
lege that we all shared - living 
in Afghanistan when it was a free & 
peaceful country. 

Molly Alexander AISK 1971-74 
Dave Fliehr AISK Class of 1974 

Los Angeles 
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ITEMS FROM BAKHTAR 



Dubaitis or folk couplets are the most magnificent part 
of the oral literature of the people of Afghanistan. 
They include a wide range of songs, couplets, hymns & 
other rhythmical verses, but have no certain authors. 
They are| creations of total imagination of the people 6. 
preserveji in people's minds. Dubaitis came to us along 
with written literature through generations. Dubaitis 
reflect thoughts, traditions, emotions & sentiments of 
the people or, to be more precise, they embrace the pre- 
cise features of their times & place. They have mostly 
simple language d characteristically rhetorical structure, 
intricate terms, words; artificiality could not be no- 
ticed in them. Distiches (sic) narrate the material & 
spiritual life & fate of the people in hard as well as 
glorious days of the homelana. They evoke tender feelings 
in young old because of their appeal to moral & ethical 
values. 

Inhuman {, cruel deeds of despotic rulers & lords, suf- 
fering, failure in love are extensively the subject of 
dubaitis. Dubaities are recited & sung by people, folk 
singers & bards in villages & towns inhabited by the Dari- 
speaking population. Dubaitis are called "falak" in Takhar 
Province i "songerday" in Panjshir. A young villager 
who has fallen in love wails in the following distich: 
I have neglected to read & write. 
The passion of your love dissipated me. 
I've not felt any kindness of my day or night. 
That's why I clamor & wail. 
A girl recited the following distich to express her sorrow 
at the departure of her lover: 

In such evening of the miserable, 
I'm waiting to see the face of my sweetheart. 
Again, about her lover: 

Ohl How vast are thou Shamali jan. 
On your heights stands my sweetheart. 
Kabul, the capital of the country, is mentioned & extolled 
in numerous 3ubaitis. We present one of them here: 
What a celestial weather that Kabul nas, 
What a marvelous khuaja safa (palace) that Kabul has, 
I would sacrifice myself to its Ashiqan & Arifan, 
What shir bachas f lion's cubs) that Kabul has. 
There are hundreds of. such pearls in our folk literature 
which require compilation. [BlA 9/15] 



A report from Jauz.jan : Mesrabad, a village with a proud 
name known all over Afgnanistan, is a model of the new 
life. Travelling the alleys £< narrow passageways, we 
reached the office of the primary party organization. The 
office is decorated with red banners & revolutionary slo- 
gans The features of Mesrabad village which I visited 

four years ago have thoroughly changed... Concrete struc- 
tures, tractors, combine (sic) 6, the office of the primary 
party organization can be observed... It is a village 
completely changed... An agricultural cooperative has 436 
members i works 6,864 jiribs (5 jiribs » 1 hectare) of 
land. . .cultivated by 12 brigades... 

We entered the fort of the village where the stirring of 
the new life can be observed. The literacy class had com- 
menced; the women are enthusiastically learning literacy. 
The rr.cn are busy at work during the day & learn at night. 
Here we interviewed Mazir Khal, a member of the DRA RC & 
a commander of the women's defense group She said, "The 
bandits many times attacked our village 5. the village bore 
sacrifices but we defended with all our might life S. peace 
30 that the counter-revolutionary elements are not able to 
disturb any more our peaceful life." Leaving the fort, 
on the way, at last two beautiful S, modern buildings in 
whir.e attracted our attention. One is the new school of 
Mesraoad ,S. the other the building of an agricultural co- 
operative which is being built at a cost of Afs. 1.14m from 
the state: budget. The construction of a godown, conference 
halJ, office & store of the cooperative has already been 
completed:. [BIA 9/13] 



The newly set up executive committees of people's repre- 
sentatives discussed the working plan of the committees in 
tneir sessions held in different provinces in the country. 
Creation of executive committees is the result of the elec- 
tions of people's representatives to the local organs of 
state power 5. administration in the districts, sub-districts 



& villages of the country. The Afghan people have got the 
opportunity to take their destiny on their hands through 
forming local jirgahs S. the creation of executive committees. 
The main responsibility of the executive committees, which 
hav; been set up wherever elections have taken place, is to 
take care of people's needs & the socio-economic growth of 
concerned localities. The people's representatives have 
their seats in the executive committees of villages & up to 
the provincial ones. The council of people's representatives 
has full authority in conducting state affairs. With the 
completion of elections..., people's councils & their 
executive committees have been created all over the country. 

* [BIA 9/16! 

BBC has recently published distorted propaganda about the 
distribution of land to the peasants of populated provinces & 
on the interviews granted by Abdul Ghaffar Lakanwal, Min, of 
Agriculture a. Land Reform of the DRA to a Reuters reorter. 
The Minister, in his interview..., said: "I had earlier ex- 
plained. .. that the government. of the ORA will distribute land 
for the landless peasants living in the populated provinces 
with a land shortage taking into consideration the socio- 
economic, cultural 5i traditional conditions of the people. If 
these peasants want to live or receive land individually or 
collectively in another area, they can contact the gov't 
about it. The state of the DRA, taking into account the 
objective possibilities will help them. Certainly the dis- 
tribution of land to such peasants 5. their settlement are not 
carriea our under any programs i will take place voluntarily 
upon their own request. These are in fact what have been 
said. But the mendacious apparatus of BBC as usual has even 
distorted shamelessly this approach of the government,.. 
I am a party it state responsible person i as required 
by my duty I am fully aware of the water & land reforms 
in my country o. what I responsibly say is based on the 
facts & data. Therefore, the release of any false 
material from my tongue reveal the mendacious & counter- 
feit essence of the mass media such as the BBC. The 
West claims that their journalists are not allowed to 
visit Afghanistan. This is a mere lie. Right now there 
are 7 Western journalists from different countries such 
as Italy, France, Reuter (x others with whom T have made 
interviews i who have published xy words in a distorted 
form through BBC. Some of these foreign journalists 
have visited the provinces of Kandahar i Balkh. About 100 
Western journalists annually visit our country. Such an 
impudent approach which have been adopted by BBC vis-a-vis 
my interview is a manifestation of the fact that the 
Western mass media are releasing information not for 
making the people aware of the fact but for concocting the 
facts about Afghanistan. [BIA 9/11] 



On the medical treatment of the injured Afghan counter- 
revolutionaries in the clinics of Los Angeles, a political 
observer o Bakhtar writes: These elements are among the 
counter-revolutionaries who are hired by the CIA for the 
continuation of the imperialistic undeclared war against 
the DRA & for sowing muraer i destruction in the country. 
After their ignO.minious defeat they are once again used by 
the Western mass media as a means of poisonous anti-Afghan 
6. anti-USSR propaganda. The US press claims as if the 
DRA does not permit to int'l organizations who want to 
render medical assistance to the people of Afghanistan. 
This impudent allegation is only levelled for the justifi- 
cation of the imperialistic undeclared war... It is a 
recognized fact that any organization or state that wants 
to help the people of Afghanistan should not make use of 
illegal i underground channels. On the contrary, their 
assistance should be rendered through open channels i with 
the agreement of the state of the DRA. It is noteworthy 
that the permanent office of the WHO exists in Afghani- 
stan 6. the foreign medical aids are rendered to the people 
of Afghanistan through this organization. The fruitful 
cooperation of other UN organs to the DRA are continuing 
with success — The real humanistic assistance of the 
socialist countries, headed by the USSR, 5. other friendly 
countries such as the Republic of India, are noteworthy. 
Under the conditions that Afghanistan is subjected to the 
imperialistic undeclared war, S facing abundant calamities, 
hundreds of USSR physicians i those of other friendly 
countries are engaged in medical treatment of the afflicted 
Afghan people in different medical institutions of the 
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councry. The people S. state of the DRA never accept the 
imperialistic covert 5. hostile assistance which are ren- 
dered in exchange of collaboration with, the sinister designs 
of imperialism. . . All legitimate & honorable ways of ren- 
dering humanistic assistance to the people of Afghanistan 
are open. The Reagan Administration is asked not to Crain 
counter-revolutionaries for fratricide, & not to put the 
most advanced weapons at their disposal 5c this woy,ld be " 
the best humanitarian help to the people of "'Afghanistan. 

[BIA 9/6] 

* 

The reactionary rulers of Iran , in order to realize their 
ominous goals, have drawx. great majority of Afghans re- 
siding in Iran into the military camps under the super- 
vision of Pasderan army i the ring-leaders of Afghan mer- 
cenary bands... Life in these camps is unbearable. Mahdawi 
Kanny, ex-Minister of Interior of Iran, once gave the fol- 
lowing justification about the arbitrary recruitment of Af- 
ghan fugitives in the military camps of Iran: "Just like in 
Pakistan, the Afghan refugees should be kept close to the 
border so they wouldn't cause any trouble for our society 
& be put in the service of the liberation movement..." 
(The Organization of Immigrants says the the Iranian camps 
are run by the) "Committees of Export of Revolution" which 
consist of representatives of Iran & Pakistan gov'ts. 
These "Committees" are set to coordinate criminal inter- 
ventions of the two above regimes in the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan 5. ensure their unity of actions in the un- 
declared war against revolutionary Afghanistan. [BIA 3/4] 

T^ie A-fghan fugitives, who are forcibly sent by the re- 
actionary regime of Iran to the Iran-Iraq war fronts, have 
staged demonstrations in Zabul & Zahedan cities of Iran, 
reports reaching here say.... The Afghan fugitives are 
forcibly sent to the Iran-Iraq war front as well as to 
the undeclared war against the DRA. Those who oppose 
the order of the Iranian regime are imprisoned. After 
torture ii humiliation they are transferred close to the 
Iran-Pakistan borders & are left in the burning deserts 
without food, drinking water i commodities. [BIA 8/10] 



Constitution : As far as the rights & obligations of the 
citizens are concerned, extensive guarantees have been an- 
ticipated in the draft of the new constitution. The right 
to live, the right to work & education, the right to par- 
ticipate in the administration of state affairs, the right 
CO establish social it political organizations, the right 
for accommodation i security, Si expression, & prohibition 
of compulsory work are instances which can be cited herg. 
The state is supporting the right of marriage, households, 
child Si mother care & will also take care of the young 
generation. [BIA 8/4] 

* 

The people of Afghanistan are ethnically different as a re- 
sult of unbalanced regional evolution (according to Sulaiman 
Laeq, Min. of Tribes & Nationalities). The level of com- 
pactness of local ethnic groups has risen in those lands 5. 
provinces where the monetary i commodity transactions have 
further developed. A great majority of Tajik nationality 
have concentrated in the cities 5. suburbs. They are having 
close economic relations with one another. They are possess- 
ing an ancient culture & a single language. The Tajiks have 
lost their tribal structures long ago but they have preserved 
the cultural differences acquired by them from their living 
areas . 

However, there exist much differences among the urban & 
rural Pushtoons inhabiting in the north & west as well as 
among rural Pushtoons & nomads. Eastern & southeastern 
Pushtoons who are the inhabitants of mountainous regions 
have separate characteristics. Hazaras are more compact 
in terms of a united intrinsic ethnic group. Uzbeks, 
Turkmen, Pashais, Arabs, Nooristanis & others are placed 
at a lower ethnic group. In the densely populated areas, 
they are less developed socially, economically & culturally. 
The culture, language & traditions of the national minori- 
ties were subjected to gradual elimination prior to the 
April Revolution but the Revolution has given them a new 
lease on life. [BIA 7/28] 



DRA Delegates to the 41oi: UN General 
General Assembly : 

H.E. Shah Mohammad Dost 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Head oF che tTelegaCion of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan 

H.E. Mr. H. Far id Zarif 
Ambassador and Permanent: Representative 
Deputy Head of the Delegation of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan 

Dr. Ahmad Tawfiqe Mukhtar-zadah 
Director of the International Economic 

and Financial Relations 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Enayatullah Nabiel 

Director of the Deparment of International 

Conferences 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Mr. M. Ebrahim Nen^rahckiy 
First Secretary 

Permanent Mission of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Alternates 

Mr. Ali Ahmad Joushan 
Second Secretary 

Permanent Mission of the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Mr. Saved Kamaluddin 
Second Secretary 

Permanent Mission of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan to the United Nations 

Mr. Mohauddin Taeb 
Second Secretary 

Permanent Mission of the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan to the United Nations'. 
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BUZKASHI - Extracted from Bakhtar 9/22 

The state has worked out all-round pro- 
grams to develop various national sports 
including buzkashi. As an ancient sport 
it was played in northern Afghanistan. 
"With the passage of time, buzkashi grew 
into a habit..." The training of the 
horses is very important. "The resting 
& feeding of the horses are carried out 
with serious attention. . . As the counter- 
revolutionaries inflicted heavy damages 
to the national economy, they also damaged 
this ancient sport & killed or stole 
buzkashi horses & deceived their chapan- 
dazes [horsemen]." Some well,- known buzkashi 
teams, however, are supported by the DRA. 
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fflGH OVER HINDUKUSH ina^-,ed 



KABUL. (BIA)— 
Pilot Habibullah was ca- 
lled to the commanding 
:entre and told by the 
comrr.ancer of the unit: 
-Corr.rade Habibullah. you 
ihould take off, though 
the weather is not good 
according to the meteorol- 
cgica] reports. Th? flight 
s important. It has to be 
carried oat. You can tack- 
le it. The plane should be 
landed here at this airp- 
crt you see on the map." 

After getting permiss- 
ion of the centre, the pl- 
ine took off and gained 
•Jae r.ecessary altitude. 



The plane flew over the 
mountains enveloped in 
thick clouds. The pilot 
decided to fly over the 
clouds. When the plane 
arrived over the designat- 
ed airport, he was told by 
the air controller that it 
was heavily raining and 
the wind was very strong. 
Habibullah looked at 
the map and asked the 
navigator of the plane. 
First Lieutenant Zekria 
to find a direction without 
lightening. The navigator 
made the direction for 
landing with the help of 
radar. But it was only sli- 



ghtly possible to see the 
airport from the air. Ha- 
bibullah could establish 
the situation of the plane 
in the air by radars of the 
airport. The plane was 
fast losing altitude and it 
was getting more danger- 
ous. 

But Habibullah was an 
experienced pilot and had 
firmly decided to land 
the plane. No one could 
see the plane, though its 
roar could be heard incr- 
easingly. And then Habib- 
ullah came through the 
clouds conducting a ma- 
noeuvre and skillfully la- 



nded the plane. 

Those on the ground 
were wondering' who was 
the pilot. After the eng- 
ines of the plane were sw- 
itched off. a little thin 
man of medium height 
got out of the cockpit. 
Habibullah, all said in 
uni.son; Ln fact, Habib- 
ullah could conduct such 
difficult flights. The pl- 
ane waited for about half 
an hour, while the clouds 
were thickening and made 
it more difficult to see. 
But Habibullah had to 
return to the base from 
where he had Uken off. 



Once again, he flew 
over the clouds 
and mountain tops 
and safely landed his 
plane to be welcomed 
back by his commander. 

Brigadier Habibullah 
has gained much useful 
experiences in the 18 ye- 
ars of his service which 
he passes on to young 
pilots. 

He was recently dec- 
orated for his good mi- 
litary service and cont- 
inues to fly difficult mi- 
ssiosn to defend his coun- 
try's freedom and rev- 
olution. 



Joust: martial art and 
popular sport 



KABUL, 

Paktia and . Zabul prov- 
inces where elections of 
people's representatives 
to the local organs of 
state power and admin- 
istration are going on 
are witnessing the very 
popular sport event call- 
ed joust. 

Joust is an ancient tr- 
aditional game of Afgh- 
anistan as 'buzkashi' wh- 
ich is common in nor- 
thern provinces of the 
DRA, Joust was popular 
thousands of years ago 
when horses were tamed. 
Joust was widely used 
as an art in fighting ene- 
mies, and as a sport on 
wedding days, and eve- 
nts of national importa- 
nce such as elections wh- 
ich are going on in the 
country and on the day 
of child birth. It Is com- 
mon in all parts of the 
country where Pashtoons 
live, particularly in Za- 
bul, Paktika, Paktia and 
Gharni provinces. 

On a joust day, all jo- 
usters make ready hor- 
ses and bring .them to 
the joust field-a-special 
wide-open place. Every 
Jouster has a lance. Girls 
generally compete in de- 
corating lances, saddles, 
and horses. 

Jousters wear special 
clothes. Before riding a 
horse, a jouster ties his 
waist with a silk handk- 
erchief he tightens his 
silk turban more than 
usual to prevent its loc 
sening when the horse st- 
arts running. The joust fi- 
eld is divided into two par- 
ts. On one part jousters 
and horses are impatie- 
ntly waiting in queue 
and on the other part 
a heap of stakes is kept. 
The length of each stake 
is half a meter. A person 
is on duty there for giv- 
ing marks and pitching 
the stakes on the ground 
for the jousters. A jouster 
pulls up these stakes 
when his horse rushing 
at maximum speed rea- 
ches the place. The play 
starts with the lound be- 
ating of a drum and cla- 



pping by spectators. Wi- 
th the starting of the 
drum, a jouster on a 
horseback loosenes the 
rein of his horse by say- 
ing special words affect- 
inately in a loud voice. 

The jouster holds a sp- 
ear in his right hand and 
the rein of his horse in 
his left hand and bend 
ahead by pransing his 
hose. The game lasts for 
3-4 hours. 

At the end, two or th- 
ree jousters win the 
game. They then com- 
pete with each other. 
Finally they take 5-10 
stakes pitched at a dist- 
ance of two or three me- 
ters on one line. In the 
last round they toss co- 
ins for determining the 
best jouster. 

There is an epic story 
connected with joust in 
fighting during the Ang- 
lo-Afghan war. After occ- 
upying Kandahar prov- 
ince, the British colonia- 
lists wanted to occupy 
Kabul through ZabuJ. 
The Zabul people, partic- 
ularly the Owband peop- 
le (famous place in Za- 
bul province) were infor- 
med about the plan of 
the Britishers. Sahib Kh- 
an Ghazi, an outstanding 
cheiftain of the region in- 
vited all the people for 
fighting. People came out 
together with their hor- 
ses and lances in the vill- 
age of Sahib Khan and 
under his command they 
made an attack on the 
colonialists. They used 
swords and spears in the 
fightLng with British sol- 
diers. After two days of 
severe fighting, the Br- 
itish invaders were defe- 
ated and forced back. The 
letter of Sahib Khan Gh- 
azi sent to people to 
fight against the British, 
as well as his swords by 
which he killed many 
colonialists are kept in 
the national archieves 
and museum in KabuL 

Girls of the region sing- 
songs about Sahib Khan 
Ghazi's heroism on nat- 
ional days. 
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New film: 
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"MY JAWID 
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"Shafak Film" is a 
private film organization 
of the count:ry which ha.s 
produced several full len- 
ght features, some o: 
which are tremendously 
popular. 

■ Last week, some cinem- 
atographers gathered at 
Shaiak Film, to discuss 
the concluding stage of 
"My Jawid" a new feat- 
ure film, currently under 
production at the stadios 
of Shafak Film. Ninety 
per cent of the film has 
been shot. 

"My Jawid" touches up- 
on the psychological state 
of a young fugitive who 



is ovenvheimed by the 
terrorist deeds and _ cri- 
mes of the counter-revolu- 
tionary bandits. 

The essence of the film 
IS to feature 

the true face of 
the undeclared war again- 
st Afghan people, and the 
major appeal of the film 
is the desire of the people 
to put an end to this war. 

The cast of the film is 
selected from amongst the 
artists and film makers 
of Shafak Film. Timur 
Haqimyar, Zarlasht, Abd- 
ullah Watandust, Wais 
Samadi, Shah Mahmud 
Shank. Alia, and Abdu- 



llah play the chief chara- 
cters in the film. The scr- 
ipt is written by Toryalai 
Shafak and photography 
is by Habib. 

Toryalai Shafak has 
plans to produce two more 
artistic pictures entitled: 
"in the mother^s bosom" 
and "the villainous." 

The heartening social 
and political events of the 
country are selected as 
the political major them- 
es of ^ese films. 

It is expected that the 
fwo films will be released 
by the end of the current 
Afghan year. ^ 
By; Malwandpor 



A green house was ina- 
ugurated on Thursday in 
Badam Bagh area by Ag- 
riculture and Land' Refo- 
rms Ministry with the 
assistance of UN otganis- 
ation to meet the need for 
improved seeds of state 
farms cooperatives and 
peasants and to supply 
vegetables for Kabul 
city during winter. 

The green house has 
been built by Anis con- 
struction unit and instal- 
led by a company of Ne- 
therlands . at a cost of 
500,000 dollars from the 
assistance of the United 
Nations and Afs three 
million from the state 
development budget in 
one month's time. • 

The green house has 
irrigation fertilizers and 
pesticides spraying and 
cooling and heating sys- 
tems. 

The production of the 
green house will be sup- 
plied to the market in 
the coming winter. 

Further, the foundation 
~-s.tone of another green 
house was also laid bes- 
ide the already inaugur- 
ated one on. the same day 
by Sayed Nasim Maihan- 
parast, deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Minis- 
ter of the DRA. 
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NEW TV FILM 





rorraiai Shafait directing "^7 Jawid". 




Hanan Zmariai 

A new TV feattire film, 
entitled "Mother's Gri- 
ef" is under production. 

Hanan Zmariai is dir 
ecting the film. He said 
in an interview to a KNT, 
correspondent: "I have 
been acting for 14 years 
now in radio and TV 

dramas and stage plays. 

I entered the world of 
cinema by playing a sm- 

aU part in "Hard Diys", 
a feature film. I continued 
career, and acted 
films. "Green 
of 

'Tears 

and Smiles", "The 
End", "Hope" etc., are 
well known amongst 
the 16 films in which 
I acted. 

Hanan Zmariai is a me- 
mber of the Artisti' Un- 
icrti and his activities in 
cinema won for -him the 
film award of the State 
Committee for Culture. 
Malwaadpoor. 



"i-^, "> Farm", ' "Voice 
the Village 



many 
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THEATER: "WHITE ILLNESS" 



Play by Kaxl Chapik, 
Czech playwright. 

Translation: Dr. Farhan. 

Direction: Behruz B«- 
hxad. 

Cast: Zlauddla Zlaye, 
Ahmaddullah, Amannll- 
ah and ^ 

Ai the curtain rises, 
the stage with it's j>re-se- 
cond world war European 
setting has a weird appe- 
arance. A human skele- 
ton and two Swastikas at 
both ends oi the stage de- 
epen the eerie silence. AH 
of a sudden, two officers 
'n Nazi uniform and Hit- 
/er enter: The ottieeta 
give the fascist solute 
and interrupt the silence- 
with chanting of the slog- 
»n "Long live Hitler". 
A crowd of people appa- 
lled by catastrophic cru- 
elty and nightmare, appr- 
oach from both sides of 
the stage. 

A thunder-burst of 
hue and cry is raised. 
"Ah! it's plague" "It is 
black leprosy" and "My 
Goodness! It's war or de- 
ath" are the yoices that 
can be beared. 

"White illness' opens 
with a metaphorical inte- 
rpretation of the outbreak 
of fascism in Europe 
early in 3rd decade of 
the 20th century, along 
with it's subsequent evils. 

Siglus and Gehlen, are 
two doctors representing 
forc« of evil and good 
respectively. Dr. Siglus, 
a villain, is the head of 
Hitler's public health. He 
has got patients afflicted 
by catastrophic disease. 
He is willing to spread the 
disease. Cr. Gehlen on 
the other hand is a noble 
man who has discovered 
pills to treat the patients. 
He himself is the symbol 
of peace-loving and anti- 
war sentiments of the to- 
iling people. He refuses 
treat any patient, unless 
an oArerall peace treaty 
it signed. He insists that 



viruses of the illness are 
capable of causing disea- 
se in mentally blinded 
people. The affected pat- 
ients have an ' extremely 
fetid smell. Nobody can 
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the human Skeleton is ha- 
nging as before danger 
of war still existing. 

The ending and the 
concluding scene, as 
represented in the play, 



Abdul Qudus, versatile athlete 




Anumnllah in the role of Hitler. 



tolerate their smell even 
for a short while. 

Approaching crowds, 
hues and cries, mou- ■ 
rning are repeated seve- 
ral times in the play to 
acceniuate tne sense oi 
horror of\the audience at 
the crimes and cruelties 
of the fascists. 

Hitler announces: We 
want war, for it is our po- 
wer. Capitalists are sup- 
porting us. We must elim- 
inate every kind of free- 
dom. I commond, kill and 
hang every one who 
do not think or act like 
us. Triumph is ours." 

Parallel to Hitler's an- 
nouncement, a face to 
face, battle between two 
crowds of people led by 
the two antagonist doct- 
ors occures on the stage. 
Dr. Siglus kills Dr Gehlen 
but forces of evil are fin- 
ally defeated and peace 
overcomes war. The Swi- 
stikas is then broken but 



reduce significance of the 
play to an old convent- 
ional melodrama. 

Music is a noticeable 
factor of the play "At ni- 
ght, Ghosts come and da- 
nce on the mountain" a 
piece of Musorqsky (Russ- 
ian composer) and a me- 
dival European choral 
tune, help the setting and 
atmosphere of the play. 

Ziauddin played the 
role of Dr Siglus and Ah- 
madullah part of Hitler 
more effectively. They 
are students of fine art fa- 
cility of Kabul univers- 
ity. . . 

The play is a full lengnt 
drama in three acts, but 
the director has conden- 
sed it into a one-act. 
Asked about this, he said 
"I brought on the stage 
what were essential in the 
play." Ehsaa Azaii 
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FOLKLORE PRESERVED 
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The Folklore Founda- 
tion of Afghanistan set up 
under the State Commi- 
ttee for Culture last year, 
has collected and preserv- 
ed thousands of specim- 
ens of folk literature, tr- 
aditions customs and be- 
liefs as well as folk me- 
dicines. 

One thousand folk poe- 
ms, legends, songs, pr- 
overbs and maxims of 
all nationalities are pre- 
served in the foundation's 
recordings. These also 
contain cassettes of folkl- 
ore tunes and songs, ail 
retaining their folk genu- 
ineness. 

Experts and employees 
of the foundation have 
gathered 3000 folk items 
which have never been 
set in writing from Bad- 
akhshan, Fariab and 
Balkh provinces and this 
work would continue in 
all other provinces. 



The foundation has ass- 
embled over 500 biograph- 
ies of Afghan folklorists 
and collected theoriticai 
books on folklore publis- 
hed in the country. Fur- 
ther. 5000 different stud- 
ies on folk literature fr- 
om publications and hu- 
ndreds of photographs, ha- 
ve also been gathered. 

The collections, of for- 
eign folklore from fr- 
iendly countries has so- 
me 2000 itenu. 

Shamsuddin Zarif Si- 
diqi head of the Folklore 
Foundation of Afghanis- 
tan said in an interview to 
KNT: "The foundation 
has established contacts 
with the folklore foundat- 
ions of the Soviet Union 
and GDR, maintains cl- 
ose relations with them 
and thus seeks to enrich 
the archives of the Folk- 
lore Foundation oi Afgh- 
anistan. 



Abdul Qudus is an out- 
stapding body builder of 
the country. He has part- 
icipated in 30- competit- 
ions at home and won 
nine gold, four silver and 
three bronze medails. 

He stood first in the 
recent body building con- 
test launched at the . init- 
iative of the Central Co- 
uncil of Trade Union of 
Afghanistan on the occa- 
sion of the army day ' of 
the DRA. 

Among the eight teams 
from state organs and pr- 
ivate clubs participating 
in the contest, Abdul Qu- 
dus was recognized as 
champion in the tall height 
group. Due to the beauty 
of his body he was aw- 
arded a gold medal by the 
Central Council of 'Trade 
Union of Afghanistan. He 
also stood second and rec- 
eived a silver medal in the 
competitions launched th- 
is year by the Central Co- 
uncil of TUA on the occ- 
asion of the 10th found- 
ing anniversary of the De- 
mocratic Youth Organiz- 
ation of Afghanistan. 

In the competitions he- 
ld in Kabul last year in 
honour of the 12th world 
youth festival he won the 
first position in the midd- 
le height category and re- 
ceived a silver medal. 

He also won two times 
the first position and 
won two gold medals and 
two championship cups 
in the competitions org- 
anized in 1982 and 1983 
by physical education in- 
stitute. He also received 
two first grade sports di- 
plomas of the institute. 

Abdul Qudus also took 
part in the friendly comp- 
etitions launched in 1978 
between young sportsm- 
en of this field in Mazar- 
e-Sharif city, Balkh prov- 
ince. In eight contests, he 
won four times the first 
position and four times 
the second and received 
four gold, two silver and 
two bronze medals . 



By A Staff Reporter 




Abdal Qudus, 



During the contests, he 
was awarded one first 
grade sports diploma of 
the Ministry of Interior 
of and two sports diplom- 
as of the police academy. 

Abdul Qudus is Tajek 
and was bom int o a p easa- 
nt family in Chetgari area 
of Mazar-e-Sharif. He is 
27 and graduated from 
physical education instit- 
ute. Now, he is serving as 
soldier in police acade- 
my. 

He. says: "I have taken 
interest in sports since 
my childhood. I started my 
favourable sport when I 
was at school. But I co- 
mmenced my favorite sp- 
ort (body building) in 
Mazar-e-Sharif under the 
training of Mohammad 
Musa, trainer of Itefaq cl- 
ub. Now I am a member of 
national team and trainer 
of body building club of 
police academy." 

Abdul Qudus added: 
"After my graduation fr- 
om Bakhter Lycee of Ma- 
zar-e-Sharif I was eniplo- 
yed by the power energy 



A delegation of Afg- 
han folkolrists visited 
GDR's folklore establi- 
shments and it is expected 
that a delegation of our 
foundation will pay a 
visit to the USSR in thei 
coming month. 

Exchange of delegat- 
ions, experts, and folkl- 
ore publications with fr-i^-M^j, 
iendly countries plays a 
significant role in the ex- 
pansion of the Folklore 
Foundation of Afghanist- 
an. 

Attempts are also be- 
ing made by the Found- 
ation to acquire member- 
ship of the International 
Folklore Foundation, wh- 
ich has its. headquarters in 
Finland:" 

(By: Z. Rubsu) 




department of Balkh pr- 
ovince. But due to my 
interest in sports I joined 
the physical education in- 
stitute. 

"I was the trainer of 
Wahdat sport club in Ma- 
zar-e-Sharif which had 
about 25 members and I 
trained several sportsmen 
in this club. 

Now, those who I had 
trained, are the champ- 
ions of body building in 
Balkh province, he noted. 

Besides discharging my 
military service in Ka- 
bul province, I am also the 
trainer of Aruzo club wh- 
ich has about 40 members. 
Out of whom ten are re- 
ady to participate in nat- 
ional and international 
matches. 

In addition to provide 
every necessary facilities 
in developing the talents 
of sportsmen, the poi(ce 
academy encourages the 
sportsmen in various sp- 
orts fields. It is the reason 
that our sports teams ha- 
ve gained numerous vict- 
ories and honours in diffe- 
rent contests. 

Currently I practice 
weight lifting in Olympic 
club and body building in 
Aruzo dub three days a 
week. 

Beside body building I 
aiso participated in weight 
lifting matches and won 
a silver medal. 

By Dost Mohammad 

9/iO 
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PRICELESS TREASURES 
HOUSED IN NEW MUSEUM 



Kuti Baghcha, a beaut- 
iful building of the form- 
al royal palace, was built 
120 years ago during the 
reign of Amir Abdul Rahm- 
an Khan in Kabul by ma- 
ster builders. It has uniq- 
ue architectural features. 
When the Amir came 
to power, he wanted to 
erect an impregnable fo- 
rt. Then he chose 200 ji- 
ribs area on the north-east 
of old Kabul city in the 
vicinity of Shirpur ground. 
There the fort was built 
and named as Argi-Shahi, 
It had high walls, obser- 
vation towers and a huge 
moat around it. Amir bu- 
ilt another big building 
near Kuti Baghcha, mea- 
ning House of Salute. Am- 
ir used to receive his 
subjects there during na- 
tional and relegious cele- 
brations. 

Salam Khana gradua- 
lly received historical im- 
portance and was the ve- 
nue of many Jirgahs. 

Besides, these two bu- 
ildings, he also built the 
royal office and Harem 
there. Some alterations 
were made later in the 
shape of some of the buil- 




*; An outside vi«w of Koti Baghcha. 
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dings in Argi-Shahi. 

Kuti Baghcha has be- 
en now turned to a mus- 
eum of gold relics. It was 
opened on the Independ- 
ence and the Army Day of 
the DRA, i.e. August 
19th, this year. Excavat- 
ed gold objects and other 
items (Telia Tappa) for- 



C:^niADE NAJIB AT WORK . 




Sheberghan, the capital of 
merly preserved in the Jauajan province. 
National Museum are 

now housed in the new gold objects ^omp- 

museum. rise jewellery sucir*- as 

brooches, pendant, pins, 
21618 gold, silver and buckles and other beaut- 
alloy objects were disc- jfui art works of the 
overed as a result of Afg- ancient Bactria. They are 
han-Sovlet expedition, kept in show cases acc- 
conducted in 1978-79, in ording to their - classifica- 
tion, gy. z. ilaabaa. 




*: A number of Kabul citizens 
Bafhcha buildinsr. 




A large number of pho- 
tos depicting the gains of 
the April Revolution, are 
also on display. 



Comrade Najib, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the 
PDPA CC received on Th- 
ursday in hit office in 
the CC, headquarten. 



OastagirPanjsheri, Pres* i ion. 



ident of Writers* Union 
Hamid Jalia, President of 
Artists' Union and Ma- 
hmoud Habibi, vice-pre- 
sident of Journalists' Un- 
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8/6 - BIA - PDPA membership cards were 
presented to members of the Revolu- 
tionary Society of Afghan Working Peo- 
ple, a left-wing group which merged 
with the PDPA at the 19th plenum. 

- The WDOA will become the Nation-wide 
Council of Afghanistan's Women (NCAW) . 
Feroza, an alternate member of the CC 
of the PDPA & commander of a revolution 
defenders group in Kabul, was elected 
President of the NCAW, replacing Dr. 
Anahita Ratebzad. 

8/12 - BIA - Returning via Moscow from 
the Geneva talks, DRA Foreign Minister 
Shah Moh'd Dost said that in spite of 
Western media statements, the Geneva 
talks are not deadlocked. Steps will 
be taken for their continuation. 

- UNICEF reported a 72% decrease in the 
mortality rate of DRA children under a 
year old. 

- Gen'l Najib visited Gardez in central 
Paktia & urged the elders to try to 
convince Afghan fugitives to respond to 
the DRA's national reconciliation call. 

8/13 - BIA - The RC Presidium approved 
5 decrees on the armed forces: 1) about 
the title "Hero of the DRA & the regu- 
lations pertaining to it," 2) defines 
the privileges of the heroes, 3) about 
the "symbol of the army... aimed at mo- 
tivating army personnel with high com- 
bat spirit, 4) approval of honorary ti- 
tles, regimental flags & decorations, 
5) honorary titles & decorations for 
the air & border forces. 

8/19 - LA Times & Afghan News - In Rot- 
terdam last June, Dutch police seized 
485 lbs. of pure heroin packed in two 
containers of Afghan .raisins. The drug 
was unloaded from the Soviet freighter 
Kapitan Tomson which had arrived from 
Riga on the Baltic Sea- indicating that 
the shipment came through Russia. 

8/20 - Afghan News (Jamiat) - Mujahi- 
deen under the command of Mulla Abdul 
Wadood, Chief Cdn of Takhar, captured 
the Ferkhar garrison taking 'many 
prisoners & lots of supplies. (Afghan 
News of 9/15 reports that British jour- 
nalist Sandy Gall filmed the attack & 
is preparing a documentary film.) 



8/24 - BIA - An Afghan-Indian Friendship 
Society was established in New Delhi. 

8/28 - NYCT & SCMP - An ammunition dump 
at the Afghan Army's 8th Division hq in 
the Qargha Lake area west of Kabul blew 
up. Explosions continued for over 5 
hours. A^ccording to the KNT (8/28): 

There are no hum^n lo- The Politburo of the Ce- 
sses and the houses loca- ntral Committee of the 
ted around the area were PDPA assessed the inci- 
not damaged. The reside- dent and has assigned a 
nts staying close to the state commission headed 
area were immediately by Lt. General Ghulam 
removed to safe places Parouq Yaqubi to seriously 
and provided with altem- investigate the incident 
ate accomodation and nor- and to report its results to 
mal living conditions*** the Politburo. 

Inunediately when the t^'J^^^ ^^^^f"^ 
explosions started. Coin< inrfdlffS^^* 'k"" 

rade Najib went to the *f T ^ u^J^ 
area and personally sup. punished accor- 

ervised the rescuing of *° mihatry regulat- 

the residents from the 
area. 

City transport vehicles . The Politburo also ass- 
were pressed into service i^"*'^ ^® 5°li2f °* 
for emergency transbort- " *° 
ation of the residents of ^ "^8*"* assistance to th- 
the area close to the Inc- °?f 
ident and arrangement "'S^^^tr/ 
was made for their tem- ^! 
porary accomodation and VT^u^ ■ revolution 
supply of essentials and the imperialist mass 

The'^fammrX were f^'lZ^T^ 
thus transported fromS! " ^'i^'u*?, 

eir house, to avoid 1° !fi" P^fP" 
ble danger have sinSs^e- ^««'°r« 

turned to their housS ' "^^^ *° 

yesteixlav believe such false propag- 

The Afghan News of 9/15 puts it this way: 
"Mullah Ezar, a capable cdr. from Jamiat 
has claimed responsibility for the attack," 
which he said was launched by 107mm rock- 
ets. "It should be noted that 2 other 
parties have also claimed responsibility 
for the attack. . . No matter who is re- 
sponsible, the Soviets & their puppets 
were hurt by the explosion & that is what 
really matters to the Afghan people." 
8/28 - HK Standard - A date for the re- 
sumption of the Geneva talks on ending 
the Afghan conflict will be announced 
soon despite the disagreement on the 
time frame for troop withdrawal, according 
to a Pakistani foreign ministry official. 
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8/29 - SCMP - Up to 40 people may 
have died in the explosions at the 
Qargah ammunition dump. (See 9/2.) 

8/30 - BIA - The undeclared war has 
cost the DRA over Afs. 45b [Up from 
the 36b reported on 7/14 by BIA] . 
"Imperialism. . .changed Afghanistan 
into a bleeding wound." Counterfeit 
Afghan banknotes are on the increase 
causing further problems. 
- NYT - US officials said the Qargah 
explosion was the work of Afghan 
guerrillas. One State DepaitttiMit <rffleial called 
the raid "one of the biggest successes" 
The S CMP for the guerrillas but said there was no 

„^ ^- indication that it would have any last- 

gives ijjg effect on the ccmflict. 

this re- 
port from Moscow: 

. Muslim -rebels 
caused a huge explosion 
and fire near Kabul thrs 
week imwhich a number of 
people were killed, Russian 



matching accounts from 
Kabul of a blast at an Af- 
ghan Army ammunition- 
dump outside the capital on 
Tuesday night. 



television reported on official Russian media 
Thursday night in contra- often mentions minor at- 
diction of ofTicjal Afghan .^^ks by the rebels but this 
statements on the incident report was a rare admission 
The evening newscast earned ^f the intensity and scale of 
film 01 a bail ot fire and - f,^^^ against the Mos- 
rockets exploding, closely ^w-baclc«i Atghan Army. 
- IIYT - The Soviets said that their 
limited withdrawal of troops from Af- 
ghanistan would involve 8,000 troops 
& begin this fall. 

8/31 - NYT - Afghanistan will be the 
subject of US-Soviet arms control 
talks in Moscow 9/2-3, US negotia- 
tors are Michael Armacost & Arnold 
Raphe 1 . 

9/1 - BIA - Abdul Wall Khan, President 
of Pakistan's National Awami Party, 
arrived in Kabul at the invitation 
of the PDPA CC, 



Abdul Wall Khan was 
bom in January 11, 1917 
into the family of Khan 
Abdul Ghafar Khan, the 
prominent leader of Pa- 
shtoons' liberation mov- 
ement and anti-British st- 
ruggle. 
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9/2 - SCMP - New reports from Kabul 
indicate that the death toll from the 
Qargah explosion might reach 100. Mu- 
jahideen have continued rocket at- 
tacks on Kabul. 



9/3 - SCMP - The NFF plans a recruiting 
drive among the rebels to try to win them 
over to the DRA. The NFF, the official 
umbrella organization for non-party 
groups, will offer jobs, amnesty & other 
help if the guerrillas will lay down 
their arms . 

- BIA - Over Afs. 114.5b will be invested 
during the current 5-year plan (1986-91) , 
according to Niaz Moh'd Momand, Sec'y 

of the PDPA CC. 

9/4 - NYT - US-Soviet talks on Afghani- 
stan in Moscow (see 8/31) ended a day 
early. The two sides exchanged views 5: 
the talks were conducted in a "business- 
like manner." 

- NYCT - Sayed Houssein, a member of the 
self-proclaimed Afghan gov't in exile 
(See FORUM XIV, #5, P. 17), has been accused 
by New York City of owing $148,000 in 
back real estate taxes. Houssein was 
being considered to receive a grant to 
convert a school into low & middle in- 
come housing in Harlem. 

- 21 wounded Afghans left Pakistan on 9/1 
for advanced medical treatment in the US 
in hospitals in California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania 6i. Texas. 

- BIA - Abdul Rahim Hatif is chairman of 
the working committee to draft the new 
constitution of the DRA (replacing Babrak) , 
The document will "define the rights & 
duties of all the citizens for ensuring 
peace & nationwide understanding for the 
cause of constructing^ a new society." 

- PT - The Political Committee of the 
Non- Aligned Movement adopted a stand on 
Afghanistan identical to that called for 
at the NAM summit in Delhi: a political 
settlement based on foreign troop with- 
drawal, respect for the territorial in- 
tegrity & non-aligned status of Afghani- 
stan & observance of the principle of 
non-interference & non-intervention, & the 
right of the refugees to retuam home in 
safety & honor. 

9/5 - FT - Soviet occupation authorities 
have turned Ghazni into an important sup- 
ply center from where reinforcements are 
dispatched to Paktia, Paktika, Urgoon, 
Zabul & Wardak provinces . 
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9/6 - Kayhan Int^l - At least 2 dozen 
buildings in a large military complex 
in Kabul were leveled in the Qargah 
blast on 8/28. 

9/7 - BIA - Abdul Rashd Mullah Khel, Pres. 
of the Jirgah Dept., told Bakhtar that 
there are 99 consultative jirgahs in 11 
provinces helping solve people's problems. 
The jirgahs are "duty bound to creat"^ bor- 
der militia, resistance groups, strengthen 
the armed farces (sic) of the DRA & 
shield the border against the enemies 
who are being exported from Pakistan & 
Iran." 

9/8 - BIA - Mechanized agricultural ac- 
tivity will increase from 73,000 hectares 
to 504,000 hectares during the current 
5-year plan with envisaged income rising 
to Afs. 521m. 

9/10 - LA Times - In one of the suimners' 
largest operations, Soviet & DRA forces 
carried out a 3-day offensive in Paghman. 
(See 9/11) 

- I^T - Afghanistan got US News & World 
^^PQ^t correspondent Nicholas Danilof f in 
trouble. Tass reported that Danilof f 
asked his contact for the following 
items: photograplMi at military 

equipmwit being used in Afghanistan. 

•* 'Provide the home addresses and 
indicate the places of work of demobi- 
lized soidiers who fought in Afghani- 
stan/^ ^ ' 

" 'Obtain data on tfielSicatibn and 
strength of military units that are 
being prepared for dispatch to Af- 
giianistan.' '* 



« « « 



We now quote from the record of 
what was found during a body search 
of Daniloff : 

"I. Part of a map of Afghanistan 
with handwritta:! notations showing 
the location of Soviet Army units 
(classified "secret"). 

"2. A hand-drawn diagram of part 
of terrain designating the location of 
military equipment (classified "se- 
cret"). 

"3. Twenty-six black-and-white 
photographs showing samples of mili- 
tary equipment, soldiers and officers 
of the Soviet Army." 

9/11 - SCIIP - Fighting Was reported 
in Paghman last week. Casualties were 
heavy on both sides. There was also 
stiff fighting in Qarahbagh. 
- BIA - The DRA received a UNESCO award 
for its literacy campaign. Over 1^ peo- 
ple have learned to read & write since 
the revolution. 



9/13 - BIA - Shah Moh'd Dost, DRA Fo- 
reign Minister, left Kabul for NY to 
participate in the 41st session of 
the UN General Assembly. 

9/14 - FT - Mujahideen forced DRA 
troops invading Urgoon in Paktia back 
to Ghazni on 9/6. They mounted a 
rocket attack on Jalalabad airport, 
destroying 1 plane & damaging 3, & at- 
tacked the Kandahar airport. (See p. 2) 

- Burlington Free Press - Barhanuddin 
Rabbani, leader of Jamiat-i-Islami, 
appealed for help for his beleaguered 
forces fighting in Herat. He asked 
other guerrilla groups to launch what- 
ever attacks they could to distract 
Soviet & DRA troops. (See 9/15) 

9/15 - PT - DRA bombing & long-range 
shelling of villages in Herat killed 
hundreds of civilians & destroyed 
much property. A Jamiat-i-Islami 
spokesman reported that 100,000 women 
5c children were forced to flee to Iran. 

- China donated 5,000 metric tons of 
wheat to Pakistan for Afghan refugees. 

9/16 - PT - Mujahideen under the command 
of Samay Khan attacked invading DRA 
forces in the Logar Valley on 9/4, de- 
stroying 13 oil tankers & armored vehi- 
cles & seizing some weapons. 

9/17 - BIA - A new addition to the Kabul 
bakery will have a capacity to make 115 
tons of macaroni/day. In Puli Khumri, 
Herat & Mazar-i-Sharif , macaroni plants 
with capacities of 15, 8 & 25 tons re- 
spectively are underway. 

- Over 1,000 apartments will be given 
to Kabul's homeless this year. "Accom- 
modation of its people constitutes one 
of the most important socio-economic 
programs of the PDPA & the state of 
the DRA." 

9/18 - BIA - The 2nd Congress of the 
NFF will be held in November & will 
focus on "how to improve the organiza- 
tional work & the content of all aspects 
of socio-political activities." 

9/20 - BIA - Over 5,000 women serve in 
"Defenders of the Revolution" groups & 
582 serve in the army. "Joining of 
youth to the armed forces... is ac- 
celerated. .. since the call was made 2 
months ago by the DRA RC to strengthen 
the armed forces." 
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9/20 - Kayhan Int'l : 

The head ai the Afghan Air Force, Jalal Khan, was 
arrested recently by the puppet administration in Kabal, 
tbm, bringing the Najib-K^urmai conflict to a bead-aae- 
collision. 

AccordiQg to the Afghan resistance sources in Kabul». 
Jalal Khan was taken into casbody by the security fences 
and was transferred to an uniojown Khad center after hia 
persistent q^positioo to Dr. NajibuIIah, the pMppet 
Soviet-installed leader Afghanistan. The 

sources said that a case has been lod^ against the 
rebellious air force officer in a military tribunal composed 
by the members of tlie Revolutionaxy CouiKaL Most df 
the dtclis of puppet administratis have no knowledge of 
the functions of the tribunal. The conflict which started 
after the Qominati<Hi of Or. NajibuUah to the top poet' 
assumed alarming pn^xntions with the arrest of the 
officer. 

It is to be noted that even the Kabul Radio has 
admitted to the dismissal <^ hundreds of government 
officials who belonged to the Naijib and Karmai &u:tions. 
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- NYT - Nikolai Ryzhkov, the Soviet 
soldier who deserted in Afghanistan 
in 1983, came to the US, then return- 
ed to the USSR in 1985, reportedly 
was convicted of high treason & sen- 
tenced to 12 years in a labor camp. 

9/21 - NYT Sunday Magazine - Stephen 



Weisman, in an artic 
Bhutto, writes: 
Most of all, Mr. Zia has es- 
tablished his power by rallying 
the country in what has widely 
been perceived as a genuine 
national security crisis result- 
ing from the 1979 Soviet inva- 
sion of neighboring Afgani- 
stan. Surrounded by hostile 
neighbors, Pakistan has al- 
ways felt the need for military 
preparedness. Today, its cor- 
nerstone is the $3.2 billion mili- 
tary and economic aid pack- 
age that President Reagan 
signed in 1981, and which he 
wants to renew with a $4.02 bil- 
lion package next year. 

Many Pakistanis have be- 
come alarmed by the number 



le about Benazir 

of Soviet-Afghan-sponsored 
bombings and air incursions 
tnat nave increased recently in 
Pakistani territory near the 
Afghan border. And Pakistan 
has become enmeshed in the 
Afghan conflict because of the 
supposedly covert American 
aid — now reportedly $470 mil- 
lion a year — to Afghan "free- 
dom fighters" operating from 
bases in Pakistan, 

Backmg for the freedom 
fighters appears to be gen- 
erally popular throughout 
Pakistan, except among the 
educated classes that form a 
major part of Benazir Bhutto's 
power base. They argue that 
the support of the rebel cause 



means that the three million never called for a unilateral 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan cutoff in aid to the rebels, 
already straming social ser/- American policymakers are 
ices and taking up jobs can't go wary of Miss Bhutto's position 
home and that their presence on Afghanistan, remembering 
in the northwest could encour- perhaps that her father was 
age secessionism there. Miss less than a friend of the United 
Bhutto cites just this argu- States and once accused the 
ment in assailing the Zia re- Central Intelligence Agency of 
gime for its handlmg of the mvolvementm his downfall 
situation. She has, however, 

9/21 - PT - An "artillery duel" between DRA 
soldiers & Pakistani border guards near 
Chaman resulted in 11 people being in- 
jured. 

- Reports from Kabul indicate that 700 
Babrak supporters have been arrested during 
the past 2 months & are now in Pul-i-Charkhi 
jail (see 9/20) . 

- UN Sec'y Gen'l Perez de Cuellar said that 
"tangible progress" had been made on the 
Afghan issue this year but he complained 
that the negotiations lacked a ''sense of 
urgency." [The Afghan question will be 
debated in the UN Gen'l Assembly on 11/4]. 

- BIA - The RC Presidium has "endorsed 
decrees relating to the 'symbol of the 
Ministry of Interior' & the 'Title of 
Prominence of the Ministry of Interior'" 

in appreciation of the role of the Tsarandoy 
(people's police) in the defense of the 
DRA. Tsarandoy Day will be celebrated 10/1. 

9/23 - PT - Italian Liberal Party leader 
Renato Adsemo (sic) , who with 2 other 
Italians accompanied mujahideen to the Kunar 
Valley a few days ago, said he would ask 
Italian Prime Minister Craxi to raise the 
Afghan issue with Soviet Premier Gorbachev 
when he visits Rome in the near future. [The 
DRA off icially protested the Altissimo visit. 

- Ittehad-i-Islami commander Mulla Kanda- 
hari was reported killed by an enemy shell 
while praying after an attack on a DRA 
security post in Ningarhar Province, 

- BIA - Over 80,000 PDPA members & 16,000 
"sympathizers groups" received political 
training during the 1985-86 academic year.. 

- In an interview with a West German re- 
porter. Comrade Najib said that it was sig- 
nificant that the commencement of the 
partial Soviet troop withdrawal would take 
place during the Int'l Peace Year. He 
stated that the number of Soviet troops 
remaining in the DRA would be fewer than the 
number of US troops in West Germany, 



9/24 - NYT» iSI fighting ^as 

reported around Kabul with mujahi- 
deen attacking DRA posts in Paghman 
& launching rocket attacks on Kabul. 
As many as 15 DRA soldiers may be 
killed daily & Kabul hospitals are 
"unusually crowded." Fierce fight- 
ing continues in Herat. (See 9/25) 

- PT - A Bonn newspaper reported that 
1.4m Afghans have been killed in the 
nearly 7 years of warfare in Afghani- 
stan. ( See 9/^30) 

- Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
told the UN Gen'l Assembly that the 
USSR favored "new solutions & a fresh 
approach" to the Afghan question. 

- BIA - A radio station opened in 
Maimana in Faryab Province. It will 
broadcast about 4 hours /day. 

9/25 - PT - Soviet & DRA troops are 
continuing an offensive around Kabul 
which began after the 8/28 bomb blast. 
Reports say that 300 were killed in 
that blast & that Kabul hospitals 
are now overflowing with troops wounded 
in the recent Paghman offensive. 

9/26 - PT - Pravda reported that So- 
viet doctors removed a live grenade 
from the chest of a soldier wounded 
in Afghanistan: (The) "doctors first 
operated on another spot & only dis- 
covered the weapon after the soldier 
pointed out that he had severe chest 
pains. " 

- Mujahideen report that the Soviets 
are using new T-80 tanks in Afghanistan 

- Mujahideen have broken through the 
Soviet security belt around Herat city 
6e "were able to carry away their 
wounded companions from the besieged 
area." 

- NYT - DRA Foreign Minister Shah Moh'd 
Dost, speaking at the UNGA, said that 
2/3 of the US CIA budget for covert - 
operations was being used to finance 
the war in Afghanistan. 

9/28 - BIA - The DRA Politburo approved 
the establishment of a nat'l reconcili- 
ation commission, within the framework 
of the NFF, to maintain peace, repulse 
imperialist intervention & end 
fratricide. 



9/29 - NYT & LA Times - Mujahideen shot 
down 3 helicopters in eastern Afghani- 
stan in the last 2 weeks, indicating 
that they may be getting more anti-air- 
craft weapons. Two copters were downed 
near Jalalabad & one in Kunduz. 

- BIA - Counter-revolutionaries blew up 
a large vehicle near the Alaoodeen 
school in Kabul yesterday. Two stu- 
dents were killed, a soldier wounded, 

& "material damage" was reported. (See 10/5) 

9/30 - NYT - Pakistan's Foreign Minister 
told the UNGA that Im Afghans had died 
since the Soviet invasion. "Inside Af- 
ghanistan, a sinister design is being 
pursued through genocide & large-scale 
uprooting of population," he said. He 
repeated his country's demand that a 
settlement of the issue depended on a 
timetable for an early & complete V7ith- 
drawal of Soviet troops. 

- FT - Mujahideen have begun to deploy 
rapid-fire Swiss anti-aircraft guns, ac- 
cording to a Time report. Time esti- 
mated that the mujahideen may have as 
many as 40 Overlikon (sic) 20mm guns 
plus some BM-13 rocket launchers. 

- BIA - MohM Anwar Katawazi, Chairman 
of the DRA Nat'l Museum, said that 
Buddha images (2nd-6th centuries) , works 
from Bamiyan (3-7th centuries) , Islamic 
works from Ghazni ( 11-12 th centuries) & 
other works are on exhibition at the 
museum. (See p. 36) 

- Journalists of the DRA & GDR signed a 
protocol whereby the East Germans will 
train Afghans & provide photographic & 
other equipment. 

10/1 - BIA - Tsarandoy Day was celebrated 
with ceremonies, meetings & a buzkashi 
game; the Writers' Union sponsored a 
conference on "Peace Reflections in Af- 
ghan Literature; a short history of the 
PDPA is in preparation; many Afghans 
accepted the DRA subsidy of Afs. 30,000 
& an Afs. 2,800 discount on their air 
fare for the pilgrimage to Karbala, near 
Baghdad. 

LA Times - Two Soviet childrei\ and a guard 

~ 5. ' were killed in an attack, apparently 

by Afghan rebels, on the Soviet 
Embassy in Kabul, Western diplo- 
mats said in Islamabad, Pakistan. 
Vsevolod S. Murakhovski, a first 
deputy chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers and head of a 
visiting trade delegation, narrowly 
escaped serious injury in, the attack, 
one diplomat said 



10/1 - The Nation (Bangkok) - Radio 
Kabul said that a car packed with ex- 
plosives blew up near the Alwoddin 
Boys School in Kabul (see 9/29) 
killing 2 students, 1 shopkeeper & 
injuring a police officer. The ex- 
plosion also caused extensive damage 
to the Soviet trade office. (See 10/5) 
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10/2 - BIA - The draft of the new Af- 
ghan constitution was approved by the 
Politburo . 

- The DRA protested that 700 ground- 
to-ground rockets were fired on Spin- 
boldak by Pakistani military forces 

& their US accomplices. 

10/3 - NYT - Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze, in Canada, said that 
although arms control will head the 
agenda at the Iceland meeting, the 
Kremlin is ready to discuss Afghani- 
stan. "I can assure you that the So- 
viet Union, more than anyone else, 
has an interest in the resolution of 
the problem." 

10/4 - HK Standard 

WASHINGTON: Afghanistan yesterday, appealed to 
the World Bank to lift its embargo on loans to the 
country, imposed after the Soviet Union sent troops 
into Afghanistan in 1979, 

The governor of the Afghan Central Bank Mohamed 
Kabir made the plea to the annual meeting of the IMF 
and World Bank. Since the Soviet intervention West- 
em governments and organisations have suspended 
lending to Afghanistan. ^ ^ — — 

- BIA - Bakhtar sicned a protocol 
with the Nicaraguan News Agency to 
trade information & correspondents^ 



-Elections have been completed; 14,000 
people's deputies have been elected; 
over 85% of the eligible population 
voted; 64.7% of those elected are non- 
party people, 

- PT - The Afghan charge d'affaires in 
Iran & his aide were beaten up, robbed 
& locked in a toilet on a train taking 
them to the USSR last August. Ziauddin 
Wahdat & Assadullah Karimzadah were set 
upon by 5 masked attackers - who spoke 
fluent Farsi - while travelling between 
Zanjan & Mianah in Iran. They were rob- 
bed of their diplomatic mail, jewelry 

& 5m rials cash. 

10/5 - PT - The car bomb blast in Kabul 
on 9/28 killed 42 persons in the Soviet 
trade mission building. Hizb-i-Islami 
mujahideen said they planted the bonb 
with the assistance of DRA soldiers. 

- The World Food Program will give Paki- 
stan 75,000 tons of wheat worth $13. Im 
for Afghan refugees in 1987. Donations 
from other sources will amount to about 
$269. 7m. 

10/6 - PT - In Mexico, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze said that the USSR 
wanted its "boys" back from Afghanistan... 

- NYCT - Soviet Vice Foreign Minister 
Igor Rogachev, in Peking for the 9th 
round of Sino-Soviet normalization talks, 
hinted that he might be ready to dis- 
cuss China's longtime demand for the 
removal of "3 major obstacles" to better 
relations between the two countries. One 
of the obstacles is Afghanistan. 

10/7 - PT - UN mediator Diego Cordcvez 
will visit Kabul & Islamabad next month 
to try to negotiate a time frame for a 
Soviet troop withdrawal. 

- BIA ~ Comrade Najib spoke at the inau- 
gural ceremony of the PDPA's economic 
management school. He also addressed 
the 2nd congress of DRA teachers meeting 
in Kabul. 

10/8 - NYCT - Mujahideen captured a So- 
viet convoy & were reported to have of- 
fered to swap 40 Soviet prisoners for 
4.00 rebels but the DRA turned down the 
deal, wanting a 1 for 1 swap. 
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10/9 - PT - Pakistan Foreign Minister 
Sahabzada Yaqub Khan said that, apart 
from the Geneva talks, Pakistan is in 
touch with the USSR to seek an early 
solution to the Afghan issue. 

- An Afghan passenger plane, en route 
from Kabul to Amritsar, entered Paki- 
stan air space without permission & 
was brought down in Lahore. The plane 
was released after 2 hours (see 10/11). 

- NYT & LA Times - The USSR plans to 
begin the partial pullout of 6 regi- 
ments from Afghanistan on 10/15. In- 
cluded will be a tank regiment (1,100 
men) , 2 motorized rifle regiments 
(2,100mffi2i.each) , & 3 anti-aircraft 
regiments (550 men each) . Western 
sources estimate the number to be 
6,950 out of a total of 120,000. In 
Peking, US Defense Sec'y Weinberger 
told Chinese officials that the pull- 
out was a "ruse." 

- BIA - A RC decree promotes "instruc- 
tors of the military affiliations" to 
the same ranks as instructors in mili- 
tary educational institutions up to 
the rank of full colonel. 

10/11 - BIA - Members of the Vanguard 
Organization of Young Workers of Af- 
ghanistan (VOYWA) received PDPA member- 
ship cards. VOYWA joined the PDPA 
last September. 

- PT - Pakistani border guards arrest- 
ed 3 Afghan saboteurs near Noshki in 
the Chagai district & seized arms & am- 
munition from them. Pakistan says the 
saboteurs are trained in specially set 
up camps along the Pak-Af border. 

- Kabul authorities apologized to the 
Pakistani CAA for the Ariana airplane's 
landing at Lahore. The plane used a 
call-sign which will not be effective 
until 10/23. ^see 1.0/9) 

10/13 - PT - DRA troops attacked "foreign 
doctors working in Afghanistan south of 
Kandahar on 9/14 during which medical 
equipment worth over $75,000 was destroy- 
ed," according to VGA. The doctors, all 
German, managed to get back to Pakistan. 

- Abdur Rab Rasool Sayyaf has taken con- 
trol of over 1,000 mujahideen drawn from 
various centers who are fighting on the 
Zazi front in Paktia. 



10/13 - Evening Outlook - Barhanuddin Rab- 
bani said that the scheduled withdrawal 
of some Soviet troops from Afghanistan is 
a trick to manipulate world opinion & that 
the Soviets have no intention of leaving 
Afghanistan. (See 10/15, 10/16 & p. 22) 




- Preparatory wor^: for the Kabul city 
census, to be started 12/20, has been 
completed. The census is being taken 
to facilitate the designing of party & 
state programs to meet the growing needs 
of the city. "Data will be collected on 
sex, marital status, birthplace, nationali- 
ty, language, literacy, level of education, 
occupation, living facilities..." 

10/14 - NYCT - Kurt Lobeck writes 

The pofitical leadership of the 
mujaheddin is slowly but surely 
becoming a more cohesive operation. 
The Ittihad-e Islami Mujaheddin 
Afghanistan, an alliance of seven 
major resistance parties and leaders 
which was announced last year, has 
been seen by most observers as 
imposed by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and the Pakistani government. 
But the leadership itself fully under- 
sands the need for a truly 'united' 
resistance, despite the political and 
religious differences among them. 

A meeting of tribal leaders earlier 
this year demanded that the mujahed- 
din alliance begin more effective 
coordination, particularly in their mili- 



tary activities. While in Washington in 
June, four representatives of the 
leadership let it be known that the 
next several months will see the cre- 
ation of an administrative operation 
by the mujaheddin for most areas of 
Afghanistan. A majority of the world 
community, led by the Islamic Confer- 
ence Organization, can be expected 
to recognize this 'government in 
exile.' A real 'foreign office' will most 
likely be formed and consulates will 
be established around the world. A 
serious formal application for recogni- 
tion by the United Nations will nat- 
urally follow. With 121 U.N. members 
having voted to demand a withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Afghanistan, 
such recognition is likely. 
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- National Fatherland Front 

- Northwest Frontier Province 

- New York Times 

- New York City Tribune 

- People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan :.' 

- Peace, Solidarity & Friendship Organization 

- Pakistan Times 

- Revolutionary Council 

- Refugee Tent Village 

- South China Morning Post 

- United Nations General Assembly 

- United Nations High Commission for Refugees 

- Women's Democratic Organization of Afghanistan 

- Wall Street Journal 



Line drawing from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
Chicago Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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